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Two facts worth remembering: (1) The fuel 
oil pipeline devised by Shell-Mex and B.P. 
Ltd was laid 23 miles from Stanlow refinery 
to Partington, in the Manchester area. - 
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(2) Fuel oil is currently being pumped in 
at Stanlow at 240°F and coming out at 
the other end to feed Manchester’s indus- 
tries flowing merrily at 100°F. 
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— Portrait of the Week— 


“THE DREARY OLD WEAPONS of increases in bank 
rate and purchase tax’ was the Liberal Parlia- 
mentary Party’s description of the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer’s proposals to meet the economic 
situation. The Director-General of the Institute of 
Directors said that directors throughout the 
country would feel the Government had led them 
up the garden path—meaning, perhaps, that they 
had feared that the surtax concessions of three 
months ago would have been taken away, but they 
weren't. Members of the National Union of 
Teachers proposing to drown in drink and to for- 
get in tobacco-smoke their sorrow at having the 
promise of a rise in pay ratted upon, discovered 
that whisky had gone up half a crown a bottle, 
beer a penny a pint, and cigarettes fourpence for 
twenty. Telephone rentals, parcel post, and printed 
paper and newspaper postage had already gone up 
to help the Post Office make ends meet. 


* 


THE UNITED STATES’ second man into space, Cap- 
tain Virgil Grissom, went up and came down all 
right, but his capsule sank and he had to swim for 
it. President Kennedy asked for more money and 
more men to strengthen American military forces, 
but said that although ready to defend by force 
their interests in Berlin, the American people were 
prepared to open formal or informal talks with 
the Soviet Government on the problem. The 
American Defence Secretary came to Europe, and 
was said to have asked for British forces in Ger- 
many to be put on a war-time footing; in the 
course of his economic speech in the. House of 
Commons, Mr. Selwyn Lloyd seemed strongly to 
imply that unless the West German Government 
contributed towards their upkeep there soon would 
be fewer British troops in Germany. Mr. Ham- 
marskjéld flew to Tunis in an attempt to settle 
the dispute between Tunisia and France over 
Bizerta, which President Bourguiba said he would 
again take to the Security Council. Britain asked 
Iraq for the return of the staff sergeant, corporal 
and sapper of the Royal Engineers taken prisoner 
by a twelve-year-old boy when they lost their way 
and wandered over the Kuwait-Iraqi border. The 
Southern Rhodesian Government said that the call 
for a strike by Africans on the eve of the new 
constitution had failed; Africans were shot dead 
by police and others wounded in widespread dis- 
turbances. Persia complained that Soviet radio 
programmes were inciting Persians to demonstrate 
against their government. 


* 


THE TUC TOLD THE ETU to get rid of its Communists 
on the executive, that its Communist president 
would have to stand for re-election, and to give 
its non-Communist general secretary his proper 
powers. As surprising as the TUC’s turning tough 
was the praise given by the Daily Express, a 
Beaverbrook newspaper, for the ‘vigour and 
resourcefulness’ of Lord Mountbatten, Chief of 
the Defence Staff, in mobilising British forces for 
the Kuwait operation, and Lord Mountbatten’s 
being one of the sponsors in the House of Lords 
of the new Lord Avon (Anthony. Eden), whose 
Suez policy he was known to have opposed. 


* 


THERE WAS A STRIKE among the carpenters and 
labourers at work on No. 10 Downing Street—120 
men out of 430 demanding higher bonus pay- 
ments. It was stated that Soviet ballet dancers re- 
ceived a hundred pounds’ worth of dental treat- 
ment under the National Health Service during 
their visit here, but it was not known whether they 
had insisted on stainless steel artificial teeth, as 
worn at home. The Evening News celebrated its 
eightieth birthday. Gertrude, a five-and-a-half- 
foot earthworm from the Colombian Andes, died 
after a month at the London Zoo, apparently of 
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MR. LLOYD’S LONG LOSER 


Ne for the first time (and, to judge from the 
inadequacy of the measures announced by 
the Chancellor on Tuesday, not for the last) a 
British Government has found itself confronted 
by an economic crisis which appears to require 
both short-term and long-term solutions—but 
solutions which are in conflict. The immediate 
need, Mr. Lloyd insists, is to cream off surplus 
purchasing power at home, because rising 
demand here has put intolerable pressure on the 
country’s balance of payments; therefore, he has 
put on extra indirect taxation. Yet at the 
same time the need is to stimulate exports in order 
that the balance of payments problem’ should not 
confront us again; and it is hard to see how the 
summer budget can do anything but make export- 
ing more difficult in the long run. 

Mr. Lloyd’s advisers appear to have the 
impression, or at least the hope, that a contrac- 
tion of the home market will prompt manufac- 
turers to look abroad for an outlet for the stocks 
which might otherwise be left on their hands. This 
may seem good logic, but is rotten psychology. 
What a manufacturer needs, if he is to be 
induced to become an exporter (or to seek 
additional export territories where his goods have 
not been seen before), is above all a period of 
stability at home, so that he can rely on steady 
sales in case the new ventures overseas do not 
come off. When there is uncertainty at home, he 
is much more likely to postpone any experiments 
abroad for a year or two, in the sensible belief 
that a man about to take a leap in the dark should 
at least ensure that he is not taking off from 
sticky ground. 

The price increases, too, which have already 
begun to follow from the budget, are going to 
make British goods just that little harder to sell 
in export markets where our manufacturers 
already have a foothold. The increase in the price 
of petrol, following so soon after the rise in the 
fuel-oil tax, must result in an increase of produc- 
tion costs; all the more unfortunate because 
petrol and fuel costs are already dangerously high. 


And this does not take into account the general 
effect of the price increases on the cost of living 
in Britain, which will lead to intensified trade 
union pressure for wage increases to keep pace 
with the rising index. It is most unlikely that Mr. 
Lloyd’s formula—a wage pause for the industries 
in the public sector, coupled with an appeal to 
the private sector to follow that lead—will work. 
The unions have no inducement to comply with 
the Government’s wishes; and the new budget is 
too mild to excite feelings of real apprehension 
in them. If things were really desperate, they can 
(and will) argue, measures would have been more 
desperate, too. 

In any case, even if the union leadership has 
qualms, the rank and file will have none, They 
will simply argue that as the speculators whose 
money-making activities the Chancellor resents 
are to be allowed to continue their activities 
unmolested until next spring—even if they are 
caught retrospectively—there cannot be all that 
much urgency, and the worker who wants to 
make more: money out of wage increases should 
do so if and while he can. As for the workers in 
the public sector, they can hardly be expected to 
accept the justice of the Chancellor’s ‘pause.’ 
The teachers, particularly, have every right to 
complain: they were underpaid before, and the 
fresh lift to the cost of living index will set them 
back still further. The Government would have 
been wise to let them through before the pause, 
even at the risk of other groups complaining. 

Whether employers will take the Chancellor’s 
requests more seriously than workers remains to 
be seen; but again, the lesson of recent years is 
that they will not. A pattern has been established 
by which wage increases are quickly absorbed by 
inflation; there is no incentive for any particular 
group of employers to risk its own money, and 
its good relations with its workers, by holding 
out for a wage standstill; and with employment 
running as high as it is any industry that tried to 
do so would risk losing its best men. If the budget 
were to cause severe unemployment, employers 
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might think again; but this can hardly have been 
in the Chancellor’s calculations. 

There can be only one justification for Tues- 
day’s measures: that they should turn out to 
represent simply a short-term project to defend 
sterling, with the long-term plan to follow. And 
this is possible; for if the Prime Minister makes it 
clear next week that the Government intends to 
bring Britain into the Common Market, this in 
itself would be sufficient to put the future of the 
country’s economy on to a different footing. 
Industry then will have something to aim at: 
manufacturers will know what.they have to com- 
pete with; and the restrictive practices which the 
Chancellor deplores will be disrupted by the 
knowledge that the shelter of protection now 
given to monopolies and trade rings will be 
knocked down. The final verdict, therefore, on 
this summer budget must be postponed until 
after next week’s debate. 


Tragedy of Errors 


HE outbreak of fighting between French and 

Tunisian forces at Bizerta was a tragedy; it 
will become a catastrophe, if it is allowed to 
continue. It was the kind of incident which both 
France and Tunisia had every interest in avoid- 
ing, and, from the welter of conflicting reports, 
it is not altogether easy to see how it was allowed 
to happen. On the French side there was certainly 
some negligence in the failure to take account of 
Tunisian claims to the naval base. However 
difficult it may be for President de Gaulle to make 
other concessions while negotiating for peace in 
Algeria, he ought to have realised that Mr. 
Bourguiba could not follow a policy of friendship 
towards France indefinitely without having some 
concrete results to show for it. From the moment 
that French troops were withdrawn from 
Morocco it was clear that bases in Tunisia would 
have to be given up too, and failure to draw this 
conclusion in time is partly responsible for the 
present situation. The French military reaction, 
too, was inexcusably strong. The stories filed by 
correspondents of the bombardment of Bizerta 
with heavy civilian casualties will not easily be 
forgotten; they will cast a shadow over Franco- 
Tunisian relations, and they have already gravely 
compromised the whole of French policy in the 
Maghreb. France has made one of its staunchest 
friends, Mr. Bourguiba, into an enemy, thereby 
alienating one of the most pro-Western of Arab 
political leaders. 

Yet the forcing of the Bizerta issue seems to 
have come from the Tunisian side, and the ques- 
tion may well be asked why Mr. Bourguiba should 
suddenly have chosen this method of pushing a 
claim which was certain to be met, in the long 
run. Everything in his past career suggests that 
he is unlikely to welcome the presence of foreign 
volunteers in Tunisia, and the operation of steal- 
ing his opponents’ political clothing will hardly 
disarm them. 

Behind this enigma may lie the tangled relation- 
ship between Tunisia and the provisional govern- 
ment of Algeria. At the same time as he launched 
the attack on Bizerta Mr. Bourguiba also forcibly 
reasserted his claim to a portion of the Sahara at 
present owned by France, but which may soon be 
part of an independent Algeria. The fighting at 
Bizerta would provide an excellent anti-colon- 
ialist cover for a separation of part of the Sahara 


from Algeria, and there are indications that FLN 
representatives regard it in this light. Moreover, 
Mr. Bourguiba must be conscious that he has to 
pose his own candidature for leadership among 
North African politicians, and a resounding clash 
with France is undoubtedly the best way of doing 
this. Were the new series of Franco-Algerian talks 
to break down, Mr. Bourguiba would have to 
swing into opposition to President de Gaulle in 
any case, and his recent actions may be merely 
ati anticipation of what he believes is likely to 
happen. 

Whatever the truth of the matter, France's 
allies, Britain and America, can only be horrified 
at the lamentable mess that has been made over 
a comparatively minor issue, which should have 
been settled long ago. For the present, it is 
important that the Security Council should be 
obeyed and that the present precarious truce 
should prove lasting; efforts must be made, too, 
to reach a wider settlement of the dispute, which 
not only embitters Franco-Tunisian relations, but 
also hinders the attempt to make peace in Algeria. 
And it is hard to see how any settlement can now 
be concluded on terms other than the return of 
the Bizerta base to Tunisia. 


The Tap and the Plug-hole 


HEN the United States Secretary of 

Defence arrived in London this week it 
was: reasonable to suppose he had come to 
request British co-operation in strengthening 
NATO: forces in Germany. President Kennedy 
has made it clear that he is determined to stand 
firm over Berlin;, and he is naturally anxious 
to show Mr. Khrushchev that all his NATO 
allies are just as determined—particularly 
Britain, who has been accused of hankering 
after appeasement; and what simpler way could 
there be for Britain to demonstrate he1 deter- 
mination than by returning that division which 
was withdrawn from the Army of the Rhine over 
the dispute about maintenance costs? Yet on 
the same day that President Kennedy was an- 
nouncing that, in order to meet the Berlin crisis, 
he was proposing to add over 200 million dollars 
to defence expenditure and to increase the size 
of the armed forces in the US, the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer was telling the Commons that 
Britain cannot afford to keep her present NATO 
obligations under the Brussels Treaty—a threat 
which means, if it means anything, that unless 
somebody else is prepared’ to pay more for our 
contribution to Western defence in Europe we 
will have to withdraw still more men. 

One British division more or less in Germany 
is not obviously going to worry Mr. Khrush- 
chev. A massive and well-publicised build-up of 
allied forces, too, is not necessarily the best way 
of finding a settlement to the Berlin question; 
there are other ways of demonstrating Western 
resolution. Nevertheless, the reasons for the 
British rejection of the request, even before it 
was formally made, are embarrassing. The blunt 
fact is, we cannot raise the extra division. We 
cannot even keep the Rhine Army at proper 
strength. According to conservative estimates it 
is down about 4,000 (out of a total of 55,000); 
Washington puts the deficiency twice as high. 
Except by withdrawing garrisons from overseas, 
there simply is no way in which Britain can 
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fulfil her NATO obligations, let alone do more 
should the need arise. 

The reason is in the failure of the Govern- 
ment’s plans for raising a volunteer army large 
enough to take over when conscription came to 
an end, a failure which last week compelled the 
Secretary of State for War to offer yet further 
inducements to regular soldiers coming to the 
end of their time to sign for an extra term. 
According to Mr. Profumo: 

It is now quite clear that TV advertising is 
proving a most successful way of turning on 
the tap. There is another side to the picture, 
and this | call the plug. Clearly if we are to 
reach our minimum target on time we must do 
everything possible to stop soldiers leaving the 
army once they are in it. There the picture is 
not so bright. 

‘Not so bright’ is an understatement, because 
the present recruiting methods virtually guaran- 
tee that even if the Government's safety mini- 
mum-—substantially below its own earlier esti- 
mate, which itself was a long way below the 
army’s—is reached, the required quantity will be 


attained at quality’s expense. Many a young TV-— 


dazed recruit is bound to be dissatisfied when 
the adman’s vision turns out very different from 
the reality: and a regular who needs a bonus of 
£200 to induce him to stay on is unlikely to have 
found the army his real vocation 

In any case, the safety margin is now dan- 
gerously small. At an international conference 
on Army Control in Switzerland earlier this 
month, the view—admittedly not unanimous, but 
this apparently was the general opinion—of the 
assembled experts was that to promote .world 
peace the West needs, first, more rapid progress 
with the development of relatively invulnerable 
weapons systems,.such as Polaris (because ob- 
viously the Russians will be less likely to risk 
nuclear war if they. know they cannot hope to 
destroy the West’s retaliatory capacity); and, 
second, a. strengthening of conventional forces 
‘to increase the flexibility of the Western response 
to the threat of war, and to reduce the danger 
and fear of recourse to nuclear weapons.” This 
js the policy which the Spectator has long been 
advocating; and as there is little Britain can do 
to speed up the development of ‘relatively in- 
vulnerable weapons systems,’ she needs to con- 
centrate on strengthening the West’s conventional 
forces. If she cannot do so, then the Govern- 
ment’s policies must be changed. 


Slide Rule 

UTSIDE those authoritarian countries where 
O: staged 99 per cent. ‘Yes’ vote is 
sometimes regarded as useful for publicity pur- 
poses, there can rarely have been so palpably 
bogus an election as the one held this week in 
Southern Rhodesia. Ostensibly it was designed as 
a referendum to decide the constitutional future 
of the territory—and in particular, whether it 
should remain within the Central African Federa- 
tion; but as only 4,000 of the country’s 2,500,000 
Africans were allowed to vote, the pretence that 


‘the results would be valid was a mockery. 


As if that were not bad enough, the election 
was held just after the discovery in Northern 
Rhodesia of a mistake in the regulations of the 
new Northern Rhodesian constitutional pro- 
posals. Analysis by a Lusaka mathematician 
revealed that the proposed system is even more 
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decisively slanted in favour of Sir Roy 
Welensky and the United Federal Party than was 
at first believed; and though this could charitably 
be put down to an error on the part of those who 
manufactured the proposals, the Colonial Secre- 
tary can hardly shrug off all responsibility. 

Mr. Macleod admitted in the Commons on 
Tuesday that the press report of the Lusaka 
mathematician’s find had given him ‘an unplea- 
sant shock.’ Perhaps the shock will wake him up 
to the realisation that if constitutional proposals 
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are so complicated that they can be misunder- 
stood even by the people responsible for bringing 
them into operation, there is something wrong 
with them. Something could be said for a policy 
of making sure that neither side could be ab- 
solutely certain in advance of winning the first 
election in Northern Rhodesia, if Mr. Macleod 
had reason to believe that this was the only way 
to prevent violence; but at best the plan was a 
dubious expedient, and there can be no excuse 
for clinging to it any longer. 


Through the Brandenburg Gate 


By ANTHONY HARTLEY 


OME time this autumn or early winter France, 

Great Britain and the US are going to have 
to sit down at a table and negotiate with the 
Soviet Union about Berlin; for Mr. Khrushchev’s 
declared intention of concluding a peace treaty 
with the East German Republic puts the onus 
of finding an acceptable settlement on the 
Western powers. President Kennedy has reas- 
serted that ‘we will at all times be willing to talk, 
if talk will help,’ but he has not indicated what 
lines the conversation could take; and the Wes- 
tern allies must decide, if they are going to the 
conference table, what proposals they should put 
forward. 

Obviously the Western powers will not find 
this easy. They have pinned their prestige and 
also much of their German policy to maintain- 
ing positions that are becoming increasingly un- 
tenable; yet the loss of West Berlin to the East 
Germans, as well as being unthinkable from 
the point of view of the population of that city, 
would also make it appear to America’s allies 
in other parts of the world as if, in the last 
resort, they would also be abandoned Russia, 
too, would gain from the elimination of the 
unwelcome contrast between West and East 
Berlin and of an American listening-post in cen- 
tral Europe; and the rickety DDR, passing 
through a severe economic crisis at the moment, 
would benefit. 

These advantages are too great for the Soviet 
Union to give up its ambitions for West Berlin 
simply for the recognition by the West of the 
Oder-Neisse line. Mr. Khrushchev’s demand, 
therefore—repeated recently in his memorandum 
to President Kennedy in Vienna—is that peace 
treaties should be concluded between Britain, 
France, the US and the USSR on the one hand 
and the Federal German Republic and the DDR 
on the other. West Berlin would then become 
a free city, independent and demilitarised— 
perhaps under UN auspices, but in any case with 
a four-power guarantee of independence and 
neutrality which would not normally entail the 
Stationing of troops there, although there might 
be token forces for an interim period. 

This plan would leave the free city entirely 
at the mercy of East German and Soviet forces, 
for Russia or the DDR could easily manufac- 
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ture an excuse for taking it over (how easily 
may be judged by the fact that, in Communist 
eyes, the very existence of democratic political 
activity constitutes a ‘provocation’). Herr 
Ulbricht has already stated that flights in and 
out of West Berlin would have to cease after 
it became a free city; clearly it would not be 
free for long. Yet it is not easy to see how the 
West can prevent the Russian plan from being 
forced through. Sitting tight on legal rights and 
the Potsdam agreement is no use, since the 
Soviet Union has a wide choice of tactics avail- 
able: the game can be played either gently, with 
subtle propaganda and slow erosion of the Allied 
position; or noisily, with sabre-rattling and the 
stimulation of crises—in the belief that the 
United Nations, most of whose members care 
little for the rights and wrongs of the Berlin 
question or for the freedom of Berliners, will let 
itself be scared. Then, if.war seemed imminent 
and the Berlin dispute were taken to the UN, 
the decision might well go against the West, with 
little regard to the illegality of Soviet demands 
or the excellent juridical basis of Western resis- 
tance to them. 

The Atlantic powers, therefore, cannot afford 
to let the Berlin crisis develop without negotiat- 
ing with the Soviet Union. But how can they 
negotiate if they have no concessions to offer 
and no counter-proposals to advance? Under- 
standing this situation, Senator Mansfield has 
suggested a ‘third’ way: a plan for a free city 
of the whole of Berlin with access guaranteed 
by UN troops. Even this, however, might not 
provide complete security for the city, given the 
difficulty of keeping a UN force in the field and 
the lack of interest in Berlin shown by the 
‘uncommitted’ countries. The best way to interest 
them would be to transfer the UN itself to Berlin 
—a project which, I see, is being put forward in 
the House of Commons by a groups of Labour 
MPs. I would suggest the following plan: 

(1) The whole of Berlin to become the permanent 
headquarters of the United Nations. This 
seems to me the only way of guaranteeing the 
independence of the city, since the Russians 
and East Germans would hardly dare to put 
pressure on the UN or, rather, the reaction 
this would arouse in the uncommitted coun- 
tries would make the operation not worth 
while. The transfer of UN headquarters from 
New York now seems possible; the Russian 
demand that it should be on neutral territory 
is quite reasonable, and racial difficulties make 
it likely that they will be supported in this by 
the Afro-Asian bloc. As for the US, it has 
nothing to lose by such a move. 


(2) The city to be ceded to UN sovereignty. 
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(3) Both the Federal German Republic and the 
DDR to be admitted to the UN. The West 
German Government might find this unpalat- 
able, but it need not constitute more than a 
de facto recognition of the East German 
regime on the part of the West. Such recog- 
nition is being forced on us anyhow, and it 
would be less embarrassing to have East Ger- 
many (alongside West Germany) in the UN 
than to have to accept direct negotiations with 
it over Berlin. Moreover, for giving up his 
portion of the city Herr Ulbricht would expect 
compensation. 

This plan would have the advantage of pro- 
viding a fresh raison d’étre for the continued 
existence of Berlin and Berliners as well as a 
guarantee of their economic future. Many Ger- 
mans would understandably resent the loss of 
their capital; but they should be able to accept a 
sacrifice made in the interests of world peace to 
an international organisation. The proximity to 
East Germany, too, would mean that delegates 
from countries unconcerned with the German 
problem would see for themselves the nature of 
the Ulbricht regime, its police methods and its 
lack of popular support. 

Above all, such a plan would have the merit of 
providing a real test of Russian intentions. It 
makes three major concessions to the Soviet 
Union (the removal of the UN from New York, 
the end of Western ‘provocation’ in Berlin and 
the admission of East Germany to the UN). If 
this is all the Russian Government wants (and 
it is largely what Mr. Khrushchev says he wants), 
then the Soviets should have no difficulty in 
accepting. Rejection, on the other hand, would 
confirm suspicions that the Soviet Union desires 
the departure of Western troops from Berlin 
in order to be able to replace them by East 
German forces at some future date. 

One of the advantages of the plan is its 
flexibility: its details could easily be altered and 
different permutations of its essential features 
tried out. And whether the Soviet Union accepts 
it or not, the West would stand to gain from 
making a counter-proposal to Mr. Khrushchev’s 
demands. Such concessions would improve our 
standing in the eyes of third parties; rejection 
of it would put the USSR in the wrong. The 
scheme may not provide an ideal solution to 
the Berlin problem; but at least it offers the 
West a possibility of escape from an impossible 
solution without loss of prestige. 
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Singapore Storm Signals 


By DERRICK SINGTON 


CLOUD considerably larger than a man’s 

hand has appeared over Singapore. Recent 
events have rocked the People’s Action Party 
(PAP) Government which has ruled energetically 
and ably for two years. In May a by-election 
was won by the dissident Ong Eng Guan, after 
he had courted expulsion from the party and the 
Assembly by attacking his leaders as stooges of 
British colonialism and assailing the Prime 
Minister, Lee Kuan Yew, as a nepotist. Then 
ten days ago the PAP lost another by-election 
to the ex-Premier David Marshall, who is accus- 
ing the Government of dragging its feet in the 
march to independence. Significantly, Marshall’s 
victory was only made possible by the support 
of six trade union leaders who had hitherto 
supported Lee Kuan Yew—including two 
who were formerly detained as near-Communists 
and released in 1959 only on the insistence of 
the People’s Action Party itself. The ‘Big Six,’ as 
they are called, are now quite clearly aiming to 
seize control of the PAP in the name of a kind 
of Fidelism, and with immediate independence 
as their aim. Lee Kuan Yew had hoped by giving 
these extremists important ‘political secretary- 
ships’ to convert them to the PAP’s own radical 
but gradualist approach. Instead the six have 
begun to weave a net around him. 

Lee, who was the ‘star’ double-first in law of 
his Cambridge year, is an outstanding personality 
with a political faith curiously compounded of 
Aneurin Bevan and Karl Marx. When [I first 
knew him, in 1955, he was vigorously defending 
strikers in the Singapore courts, clashing re- 
peatedly with British officials and police officers. 
His energy and gifts attracted to him other able 
Singaporeans like Goh Keng Swee, now his 
Finance Minister. But when office confronted 


this group they began to eschew the crudities of . 


emotional anti-colonialism and worked out a 
political programme of remarkable maturity and 
wisdom. The keystone of it is that Singapore 
must wait for full independence until this can 
be achieved through merger with neighbouring, 
already independent, multi-racial Malaya. The 
PAP leaders’ conviction is that a separately in- 
dependent Singapore would develop into a 
chauvinistic Chinese city-state, probably Com- 
munist, and certainly a focus of unrest in this 
part of Asia where the racial assimilation of 
the Chinese, and Peking’s ambitions, are both 
major problems. 

The dangers of such an evolution in Singapore 
are rooted.in the unassimilated character of its 
Chinese population. There has for long been a 
gulf between the preponderant Chinese-speaking 
elements and the English-educated minority 
which, under British rule, got the plum jobs 
in the civil service. The Chinese speakers have 
always felt themselves underprivileged, and 
they suffer, understandably, from overcompen- 
sation needs which erupted in support for the 
Communist rebellion in 1948 and in fierce rioting 
in the middle 1950s. To persuade these young 
Chinese, who are powerful in the trade unions, 
the schools and in Nanyang University, to wait 
for independence is most difficult. But the racial 
obsessions that make them impatient render 


patience, until merger with multi-racial Malaya 
can be achieved, the more imperative. 

The PAP has been trying to win the chauvinis- 
tic, Communist-inclined young Chinese by the 
firm exercise of home-rule, by breaking the 
monopoly of civil service posts held by English 
speakers and by clamping down on the so-called 
‘colonial yellow culture’ of the juke-box and the 
glossy magazine. All three aims have been ener- 
getically pursued, though with a deliberate show 
of intolerance which has antagonised the English- 
educated without, it would appear, sufficiently 
impressing the frustrated Chinese-speaking 
youth. A main difficulty is that it takes time 
to broaden. civil service opportunities and extend 
English-language teaching. But the PAP had also 
hoped that the challenge to hard work made by 
its imaginative Four-Year Development Plan— 
twice the size of any previous one—would 
canalise the enthusiasm of Singapore Chinese 
youth; and through its social legislation, includ- 
ing measures to. check moneylenders and to in- 
stitute compulsory arbitration in labour disputes, 
the party had likewise calculated on appealing to 
young Leftists. 

Yet the PAP’s constructive realism has still 
left wide opportunities for the extremist ‘Big 
Six,’ the ambitious Ong Eng Guan and the flam- 
boyant David Marshall to touch old reflexes and 
flourish the mystique of ultra-nationalism. The 
emotionalists object to the presence of the British 
base; Singapore’s incorporation in the Western 
military pact, SEATO; her continued dependence 
on Western capital; and the ‘Don’t Touch’ sign 
barring her from Russian economic aid. Above 
all, the extremists affirm that the Internal 
Security Council, which gives Britain and Malaya 
a voice in decisions about the emergency use 
of Malayan troops; and about the detention of 
subversive leaders, is a derogation even of the 
internal self-government which Singapore is sup- 
posed to enjoy. This last allegation is much 
exaggerated, because in practice the Singapore 
leaders have successfully asserted their will in 
the Internal Security Council. But the fact re- 
mains that this body, which could have been 
the first link leading to merger, is increasingly 
seen as ‘an outside snooper,’ because the 
Malayan Government, in return for its voice 
in Singapore affairs, has so far given Singapore 
none of the things it needs from Malaya. Chief 
among these is a Common Market (urgently 
necessary for Singapore’s industrialisation) and 
some encouragement to believe that Singapore 
membership-of the independent Malayan Federa- 
tion will eventually be possible. 

The Malayan Prime Minister, Tungku Abdul 
Rahman, and his fellow-Malays are inhibited 
from offering merger because they fear the 
numerical swamping of their race by the acces- 
sion of Singapore's Chinese. Yet the present one- 
sided relationship of Malaya with Singapore is 
feeding extremism and impelling the island to- 
wards becoming a centre of Chinese chauvinism 
or Communism. That outcome is dreaded by the 
Malayan leaders—which is why Tungku Abdul 
Rahman himself has now proposed a con- 
federation of Malaya, Singapore and the three 
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Borneo territories in the hope of strengthening 
support for the moderate elements in Singapore, 
but this is a classic case of ‘a general statement 
being of little value unless followed by planned 
action. 

A Malayan Confederation, in order to draw 
support away from the Singapore extremists, who 
demand ‘separate independence now, would have 
to offer ‘corporate independence soon.’ That 
would mean reasonably early control by the Con- 
federation of its own foreign and defence policies. 
Yet the Borneo territories do not yet even have 
representative institutions and could hardly come 
into an independent Confederation on equal 
terms. Unless the Borneo members were still to 
be run, de facto, by British ‘Advisers-—which 
would considerably complicate matters—Con- 


federation foreign and defence policies would in- 
evitably tend to be decided by the two major 
partners, Malaya and Singapore. And agreement 
between conservative Malaya and radical Singa- 
pore on, for example, the retention of Common- 
wealth bases would in any case prove difficult. 
Such obstacles may not be insuperable, but they 
will only be overcome if all concerned, includ- 
ing the British Government, start working out 
the pre-conditions and structure of an indepen- 
dent Malayan Confederation, for unless this 
takes shape the moderate leaders of the PAP 
may by 1963 have been toppled by extremists. 
Malaya and Britain could then be confronted 
by an all-powerful Left in Singapore bent on 
separate independence and the ejection of the 
base. 


A Bank of Africa 


By JOHN FOSTER, QC* 


Private Member’s motion dealing with in- 

vestment in Africa has been tabled in the 
House of Commons; to be debated, it is hoped, 
before the recess. The motion is concerned with 
a scheme initiated in the Central African Federa- 
tion, known as the Bank of Africa Project; to 
which great importance is attached by African 
leaders, who regard its establishment as a useful 
counter to possible nationalist demands for the 
expropriation of European assets when the 
Africans attain political power. 

The first initiative for a Bank of Africa came 
from African nationalists themselves, and it is 
now backed by many business leaders and poli- 
ticians—the sponsors believing that if the African 
people have a direct stake in the country’s com- 
merce and finance they will also have a greater 
interest in preserving economic stability. The 
African leaders who are behind the project are 
aware that the racial emotions in some of their 
followers could lead to a demand for the com- 
plete severance of all the economic ties with the 
former colonial power, and for the taking-over 
of all European property—a course which would 
be disastrous for the country. But a bank in 
which the shareholding would be largely Afri- 
can, with a mainly African directorate, would 
appeal to the nationalists’ supporters and help 
them to realise that without modern financial 
institutions there is no chance of prosperity for 
their countries. 

To found a successful African banking insti- 
tution it will be necessary at first to rely almost 
exclusively on European know-how and finance. 
The proponents of this scheme have been 
assured that they can obtain sufficient finance 
from non-Commonwealth sources; but one of 
the objects of the motion is to attract the interest 
of banking and other financial institutions in 
the City of London. If English investors were 
convinced that the proposal for the African Bank 
indicated that the new territories would rely on 
and use the European banking system with all 
the respect it entails of past obligations and the 
recognition of the rights of property, then the 
climate for investment in Africa would change. 
At the moment English investors have no con- 


~* MP for Northwich. 





fidence in Africa, and virtually no new capital is 
being made available here; they feel that their 
investment is unsafe because transfer of political 
power to the Africans would result in expro- 
priation. Confidence would be restored if the 
project is adopted; an African Bank would 
furnish proof that the Africans would honour 
past obligations and would continue to develop 
on the lines of a modern society where com- 
merce depends on a stable financial system. 
There is already much money in African hands 
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in the territories. African savings in the Federa- 
tion are estimated at £15 to £18 million, and 
African deposits in the Post Office Savings Banks 
and in commercial banks are considerable. The 
existing commercial banks are to a certain ex- 
tent catering for the African farmer and trader 
whose wealth and standard of living are increas- 
ing. The African Bank is intended to develop 
this line of African savings and business, on 
sound lines. If support from UK sources is not 
forthcoming the African leaders in charge of this 
prospect are confident—to quote Mr. Kiano, 
former Minister for Commerce and Industry in 
Kenya—that Japanese, German and American 
finance could be obtained. It would be regrettable 
if the special experience of the United Kingdom 
in these economic, industrial and commercial 
fields were not utilised. 


The proposal is that a bank should be founded 
in Central Africa in which Africans could have 
the controlling power, in co-operation with ex- 
perienced bankers from established financial 
institutions. Negotiations are now taking place 
with various European groups. It is a firm 
principle behind the idea that the Bank of Africa 
shall be a business project and not a political 
one; both Joshua Nkomo, President of the 
National Democratic Party of Southern Rhode- 
sia, and Kenneth Kaunda, President of the 
United National Independence Party of Northern 
Rhodesia, have approved the proposal. At the 
beginning, the main function of the Bank 
will be to encourage deposit banking. The Bank 
will, in due course, expand its business which, at 
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the initial stages, would be to make use of its 
deposit funds in the short-term financial market 
and in the discounting of first-class bills of ex- 
change (the Bank will also, of course, be open 
to non-African deposits and investments; its 
activities will in no way be restricted to the 
African section of the economy). 

The proposed issued capital of the Bank in 
Southern Rhodesia would be £250,000. Fifty per 
cent. would be held by non-African investors 
from the UK, Italy, Germany and the US and 
the Federation itself. A small proportion of the 
remainder would be placed with Africans; and 
the rest held by Africans on option, at about 
par—on the assumption that if the Bank is suc- 
cessful the option will become valuable and will 
be exercised. It is proposed that Mr. Herbert 
Chitepo, who was one of the authors of the 


Letter of the Law 





original memorandum initiating the project, 
should be Chairman of the pioneer bank in 
Salisbury. 

It is important that collectives and co-opera- 
tives in which many of the African leaders have 
great theoretical faith could and should set up 
within the framework of the European banking 
system of the free world. Inevitably the Africans 
are going to regard the reaction in this country 
to their bank project as a test case by which 
many will be influenced for or against the system 
according to the degree of backing achieved. 
But so far, in spite of valuable help from English 
financial institutions in preparing detailed 
budgets and estimates, no firm promises of finan- 
cial investment in the Bank have been made; and 
there is a danger that the initiative will pass to 
other countries. 


Ganging-up 


By R. A. 


NYONE who supposed that the film /’m All 
Right, Jack was a distortion of the facts of 
trade union life or the last word on the subject 
should read the full report of Mr. Justice 
Sachs’s judgment in Rookes v. Barnard. This 
was the action brought by the courageous 
draughtsman employed by BOAC at London 
Airport who dared to resign from his union and 
later sued a number of trade union officers for 
inducing BOAC to terminate his employment. 
Unfortunately the decision has been little dis- 
cussed, no doubt because it has been over- 
shadowed by the more colourful investigation of 
the ETU elections. In any case the questions of 
law which the claim raised are not easy to follow. 
It is tempting to suppose that the Queen’s 
Bench Division provides effective protection 
against the sort of ganging-up that was disclosed 
in the Rookes case But a closer look at the 
facts shows that this is simply not true; in the 
majority of cases the non-conformists can be 
squeezed out of their jobs with impunity for 
refusing to comply with the closed shop prin- 
ciple. The salient feature in the BOAC case was 
that there was an agreement in force between 
the employers’ and employees’ sides of the 
draughtsmen’s industry which was binding on 
all the members of the draughtsmen’s union and 
became a term of their contract of employment. 
By this agreement the employers and the em- 
ployees undertook that no lock-out or strike 
should take place (which has not prevented all 
BOAC aircraft being grounded by a strike); and 
in addition there was an arrangement, described 
in the judgment as an undertaking, between both 
sides of the industry. It was not binding, but in 
effect it meant that once a declaration had been 
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made by a trade union that a particular section 
of London Airport was manned by employees 
who were 100 per cent. members of the union, 
BOAC could not recruit non-members to that 
section. As a quid pro quo, a member of a trade 
union was not obliged to remain a member, he 
was free to resign and he would not thereby 
lose his employment. In Mr. Rookes’s design 
office there was 100 per cent membership; then, 
in November, 1955, he chose to exercise this 
freedom, and resigned. 

The sequel fully merits Mr. Justice Sachs’s 
description: ‘unattractive.’ Suffice it to say that 
the defendants brought about Mr. Rookes’s 
dismissal by threatening to strike in breach of 
their agreement and in disregard of their under- 
standing. And this was their undoing. The law 
sanctions a great deal of ganging-up by trade 
unionists so long as they do so in furtherance of 
a trade dispute. How far it will allow them to 
go is still obscure. Section 3 of the Trade Dis- 
putes Act 1906 offers protection in the some- 
what murkily worded phrase: ‘An act done by 
a person in contemplation or furtherance of a 
trade dispute shall not be actionable on the 
ground only that it is an interference with the 
employment of some other person.’ If the 
BOAC men had only ‘interfered with’ Rookes’s 
employment (whatever that may mean), they 
could get away scot-free. But they did not only 
interfere, if they interfered at all. They threat- 
ened to use unlawful means to achieve their 
purpose of getting Rookes out of his job; and 
the court took the view that contract-breaking 
is unlawful, and the 1906 Act does not extend its 
protection to unlawful behaviour. 

A lot of questions remain Unresolved by this 
decision. But one thing is quite clear. Agree- 
ments not to strike are rare in industry, and 
accordingly the decision in Rookes’s case must 
be very limited in its application. No one should 
jump to the conclusion that the law courts can 
provide the answer to wildcat strikes. Besides, 
Rookeses are few and far between. 

* 

A sentence of life imprisonment is usually 

carried out by imprisoning the convicted man 
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for any period other than the duration of his 
life. Whether he does or does not obtain his 
freedom before he dies is a matter which falls 
wholly within the discretion of the Secretary 
of State. The only justification for describing 
a man as under a life sentence is that through- 
out the whole of his life his freedom, once re- 
gained, is only conditional. He is under licence. 
Mr. Edward Gardner, QC, and the group for 
whom he speaks are not satisfied with this state 
of affairs. They say that the trial judge should 
be empowered to award long sentences on the 
basis of facts proved at the trial; that it is for 
the judiciary, not the executive, to decide the 
length of a man’s sentence and so protect 
society; and that under this system the length of 
the sentence is finite and the convicted know 
where they stand. 

But is the judge at a murder trial so well 
placed? He sees the accused under the most 
exacting conditions; the most innocent of men 
can convey the worst impression in a court of 
law when on trial for a parking offence. The 
medical evidence at the trial as to the accused’s 
mental state at the time of the murder may be 
wholly irrelevant after a few years’ detention. 
The trial itself may have an effect on his mind 
of which the judge may be excusably unaware 
and which may only become evident many years 
later. There is less danger to society in leaving 
it to the executive, which should be continuously 
in touch with the accused, to determine when 
he should be freed. 

It looks as if the judiciary may be inclined 
to take the same view. In the recent case of 
R. v. Morris, for example, a man killed his wife 
while suffering from depression superimposed 
on a chronic anxiety state which had sub- 
stantially impaired his mental responsibility. The 
jury found him guilty of manslaughter. The 
evidence showed that he needed mental treat- 
ment, but if he was to be sent to hospital it 
should be a ‘secure’ hospital, e.g. Moss Side or 
Broadmoor, where special steps are taken to see 
that the inmate could not get out and could not 
be at large. Unfortunately there were no 
vacancies in the secure type of hospital. Accord- 
ingly the judge imposed a life sentence rather 
than a hospital order, in order that the Home 
Office could in their discretion remove the man 
to a mental hospital that was secure, as and 
when they thought fit. Up to 1960 thirty-five out 
of eighty-five cases of diminished responsibility 
have been sentenced to life imprisonment, so it 
looks as if the courts are prepared to leave it to 
the Home Office to deal with these serious cases. 

But to those who feel that, the executive no 
longer being answerable to Parliament except 
in form, the judiciary should retain its control 
where it can, there is a compromise path between 
Mr. Gardner and his opponents. Let the 
judiciary be associated with the executive in the 
execution of its sentences. A wife may repeatedly 
call upon the court to vary its order on matters 
such as maintenance or custody. A driver may 
apply to a court seeking a review of his dis- 
qualification from driving and asking that the 
period of disqualification be shortened. Is there 
any reason why the courts should not similarly 
be empowered to hear medical and other evi- 
dence as to the effect of imprisonment or mental 
treatment on a man sentenced to life imprison- 
ment? 
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Keep Away from Bootleg Hooch 


By KENNETH ALLSOP 


‘T—NHE era of clear thinking and clean living,’ as Prohibition was exultantly hailed by 
was Anti-Saloon League at the dawn of that January day in 1920, is generally believed 
to have been the most alcoholic period in American history. Actually, although the new 
law converted millions of citizens hitherto fairly disinterested in hard liquor into rebel- 
lious tipplers, home-brewers and hipflask-swiggers, there had been a more excessively 
intemperate time. For about a hundred years up to the end of the eighteenth century 
liquor—‘the good creature of God,’ as it was gratefully ennobled in early colonial 
ordinances—was as accepted a factor in the routine of life as bread or money. Indeed, 
it functioned as money, for rum was the principal article of barter in the slave trade (in 
the beginning a muscular young Negro could be bought for twenty gallons), and whisky 
was found to be a sensible means of marketing grain. 


Spirits were an integral part of colonial 
economy and prosperity. They were drunk by 
everyone, of both sexes and all ages, and their 
intake was indiscriminately routine. Rum in par- 
ticular was prescribed by physicians, sipped in all 
households throughout the day, and crying babies 
were almost unknown, for they lolled in their 
cradles permanently squiffy on dosages of mixed 
opium and rum. In the South a mint-julep was 
the waking beverage as orange-juice is now: it 
was considered reviving and health-preserving. 
As in France, where, despite the brief milk cam- 
paign of Mendés-France, the theory survived .that 
the extract of grape or cereal is safer than water, 
alcoholism was of such a general nature that it 
beatifically permeated the national character. 


Even the Puritans, who thundered against all 
fleshly pleasures it was practicable to forbid, dis- 
regarded this staple food, although they formally 
condemned intoxication. Anyway, they them- 
selves drank as consistently and enthusiastically 
as anyone else, and the fact that they were the 
first rum-distillers in America may have been an 
economically relevant factor. Gin and applejack, 
or Jersey lightning, fondly known as blue ruin or 
strip-and-go-naked, were the popular hooch of 
slaves and servants. The cocktail-mixer was then 
emerging as a working professional, devising 
imaginative mixtures like blackstrap (rum and 
molasses). kill-devil (gin and beer), rum flip (rum, 
beer and sugar), and sillabub (port or madeira 
and milk and sugar). 

It was a carousing century. The Puritans’ cen- 
sure of drunkenness did not profoundly influence 
the majority opinion that, its anti-toxin properties 
apart, drink was there to be enjoyed simply for its 
euphoric powers. The jug of rum stood on every 
sideboard and was constantly referred to; 
workers of all kind expected, and got, their daily 
dispensation from employers; there was the cus- 
tomary intermission in all business offices for the 
purpose of stoking up a little in the morning, 
which was known as the “leven o'clock bitters and 
which has since been debilitated into the coffee- 
break. In addition to those routine rations, the 
general principle existed that feast-days, highdays 
and holidays were proper occasions for ritualistic 





Keep away from bootleg hooch 

When you're on the spree 

Take good care of yourself 

You belong to me. 
‘Button Up Your Overcoat 
—hit song of 1928 


tipsiness. The 1830 edition of The Old American 
Encyclopedia says with pursed lips: ‘Sots were 
common in both sexes, of various ages, and of 
every condition.’ But the truth is that taverns of 
that time, the tippling-houses, dramshops, and 
gin-mills, were dirty, degraded rough dives; and, 
as the profit-motive grew more powerful and the 
liquor business more organised, endemic drunken- 
ness began to amount to a social problem. 





Among the causes of gangsterdom, the 
most significant was undoubtedly the 
Eighteenth Amendment to the American 
Constitution, enforced by the Volstead 
Act, which introduced the Prohibition era. 
In this article—the second of five extracts 
from The Bootleggers, to be published by 
Hutchinson’s in the autumn—Kenneth 
Allsop describes the rise and fall of the 
teetotal banner in the United States. 











Not astonishingly a reaction to this state of 
affairs set in, and about 1840 this formulated 
into a religious movement, with the Methodist 
Church as the propulsive force, despite—or per- 
haps because of—the fact that Methodism was 
encumbered with a huge number of dipsomaniac 
ministers. The anti-drink crusade had begun—the 
crusade which eighty years later was to find its 
victory turning, with melancholy irony, into the 
source of prodigious vice, fantastic wealth for 
gangsters, and abundant death by sub-machine- 
gun and poisonous counterfeit liquor. The inter- 
vening years swirled with a blizzard of propa- 
ganda. In a pamphlet entitled The Curse of 
Chicago Professor George E. Foster intoned: 
‘Drink is powerful enough in itself to draw men 
to seek it. Alone it is more than a match for the 
prudence of thousands. Why should it be supple- 
mented by the additional lures of exhibitions and 
singing women? How many are led into the places 
where drink is sold and so lured to destruction?’ 

January 17, 1920, was the slamming of a door 
that had been pushed to, inch by inch, for decades. 
It proved to be a flimsily vulnerable barricade, but 
legally the bolts were shot. Nevertheless the 
speakeasy, the wildcat still and the bootlegger 
were not products of the Twenties, although it 
was then that they suddenly assumed national 
importance and status. When ‘the experiment 
noble in purpose’ (Hoover’s description) started, 
twenty-four States already had comprehensive 
prohibition laws instituted by local option, and 
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there were many others in which counties or 
whole regions were dry. None the less under the 
leadership of such tough and tenacious reformers 
as Wayne B. Wheeler (of the Anti-Saloon League), 
Bishop James Cannon Jr., Clarence True Wilson 
(of the Methodist Board of Temperance, Prohibi- 
tion and Public Morals), Representative Andrew 
J. Volstead of Minnesota (author of the Volstead 
Act), and Senator Morris Sheppard of Texas 
(author of the Eighteenth Amendment), the cam- 
paign made relentless progress, assisted in the 
most practical and physical manner by the terrify- 
ing Carry Nation, who for ten years tramped 
through Kansas saloons carrying beneath her 
robes a hatchet with which she split open beer 
kegs, smashed bottles and wrecked bars. 


To purify their source, the Prohibitionists 
cleaned up the Bible. Dr. Charles Foster Kent, 
Professor of Biblical History at Yale, was assigned 
to bowdlerising the Scriptures of all references to 
alcohol. For example, he changed: ‘And the vine 
said unto them, Should I leave my wine, which 
cheereth God and man?’ in Judges ix. 13, to: 
‘Shall I leave my juice that gladdens gods and 
men?’ and the professor censored II Samuel vi, 
19: ‘And he dealt among all the people, even 
among the whole multitude of Israel, as well to 
the woman as men, to every one a cake of bread, 
and a good piece of flesh and a flagon of wine,’ so 
that it read: ‘And he distributed to the whole 
assembled multitude a roll of bread, a portion of 
meat and a cake of raisins.’ 


The first State to succumb and raise the teetotal 
banner was Georgia in 1907, to be followed 
rapidly by others with large rural and chapel 
populations, North Carolina, Tennessee, Missis- 
sippi, West Virginia and Oklahoma. The first 
sobering jolt to the happy-go-lucky drinkers, who 
had hitherto regarded the prohibition movement 
as the comic eccentricity of inept crackpots, was 
when the constitutional amendment was thrust 
before the House of Representatives in 1914— 
and got a vote of 197 to 190 in favour. The Anti- 
Saloon League had become the most powerful 
lobby ever to operate in Washington (the head- 
quarters was immediately across the street from 
the Capitol, from where legislators, sensitively 
aware of the League’s increasing command of 
votes, came scurrying at the summons of Clar- 
ence True Wilson) and despite the generous dona- 
tions from rich industrialists persuaded that 
drinking workmen were a drag upon mass pro- 
duction speed-up, only two years before it had 
seemed an ambition preposterously remote from 


fulfilment. 


The pro-drink forces were already held in low 
esteem by the average non-partisan moderate 
drinker, for they were so blatantly vested in 
interest, being composed almost solely of the 
liquor trade, which was often in league with 
prostitution and gambling. The saloon scene and 
skid-row atmosphere portrayed, for instance, in 
The Iceman Cometh, was entirely typical of the 
early 1900s. It was declaration of war in April, 
1917, that created a new emotional climate. The 
arguments of the dry campaigners that sober sol- 
diers and factory hand were better soldiers and 
factory hands, that in this time of food-conser- 
vance, grain was more necessary for bread than 
for whisky, that this was the hour for discipline 
and not indulgence, seemed irrefutable. 

Also, there was a sweep of jingoistic revulsion 
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_ Most people want the comfort of modern amenities—but few like the towers that bring 

she can t the power to work them. What's the answer? Return to lamplight, peat fires and the 
washing tub? Bury the power lines and do away with the towers altogether? Attractive 

have ONE _ idea—ijust possible too, but at 17 times the cost—with its inevitable effect on your bill. 
For the foreseeable future, transmission towers must stay. But they cannot be planted 
without just anywhere. An Act of Parliament charges the Central Electricity Generating Board B. 
with a double duty: to provide an efficient and economical electricity supply, while pre- 

the other serving visual amenity as far as possible. Power lines are planned with forethought—by 
men who are as anxious as you are to keep this land green, pleasant... and up-to-date. 
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against all things German, and, to the good for- 
tune of the prohibitionists, the owners of many 
of the breweries and distilleries were of German 
extraction and name. Finally there was temporary 
faith in the concept that out of the conflict would 
come everlasting peace and utopia for man upon 
earth. This, plainly, was no time for wallowing 
in the old degeneracy of drink. Not missing a 
trick, the dry brigade exploited the new situation 
like the seasoned tacticians they were. 

When the Eighteenth Amendment again came 
before the Senate in 1917 it was passed after only 
thirteen hours of debate. A few months later it 
was ratified by the House of Representatives after 
only one day’s discussion. With reluctance the 
State legislatures confirmed the decision, and by 
January, 1919, two months after the Armistice, 
the necessary thirty-six States had expressed their 
approval. The Constitution was longer by one 
Amendment, and Representative Volstead’s Act 
for its enforcement hurtled through—despite the 
unexpected veto of Woodrow Wilson, the Presi- 
dent, due apparently to eleventh-hour misgivings 
as to its intrinsic wisdom. 

There were a few squalls of indignation. 
The American Federation of Labour briefly 
clamoured for the retention of enough flexibility 
still to permit the worker his glass of beer and 
there were mass demonstrations in New York and 
Baltimore. It was too late. On the evening of Jan- 
uary 16, 1920, the Anti-Saloon League trumpeted: 
‘It is here at last—dry America’s first birthday. At 
One minute past twelve tomorrow morning a new 
nation will be born. Tonight John Barleycorn 
makes his last will and testament. Now for an era 
of clear thinking and clean living.’ 

Or, at least, that was the theory. “When we get 
Prohibition,’ Billy Sunday, the ardent evangelist, 
promised, ‘the problem of what to do with farm 
surplus will be solved in a jiffy. The children of 
drunkards will consume this surplus in the form of 
flap-jacks for breakfast.’ Flap-jacks were not the 
only thing there was going to be more of. On 
January 16 the thirty-two-page issue of the 
Chicago Tribune, then under the control of 
that ferocious patriot Colonel Robert Rutherford 





McCormick, rippled off the presses emblazoned 
with the thick black headline: 

NEW WAR LOOMS 
BRITAIN FEARS DRIVE ON INDIA BY SOVIET 
VICTORIES OF RUSSIAN REDS BRING CRISIS 


Relatively unobtrusive beneath this early up- 
rush of anti-Communism was a squashed one- 
column story headed ‘LIQUOR’S KNELL TO TOLL IN 
U.S. AT MIDNIGHT: LAST RITES JOYLESS THOUGH 
LAW NODS.” It began: ‘Federal prohibition arrives 
tonight at the stroke of twelve. Liquor, which 
had most of the robustness knocked out of it on 
the first of last July takes official leave of its life 
in the USA tonight. At least half of the one mil- 
liorr gallons of “hard likker” reported stored in 
Chicago on July 1 is still here. Major A. V. 
Dalrymple, district prohibition agent, said: “We 
have made final arrangements to take over the 
work of nailing down the lid.” Trucks, limousines 
and baby buggies rumbled from saloon, store 
and hotel with private stocks. Fifty thousand 
gallons moved from public places to private 
homes last week.’ Below was a short separate 
story headed ‘U.S. TO BE DRY AS SAHARA,’ and also 
another item about the theft of a whisky-laden 
lorry on West Lake Street, which contained 
greater meaningfulness as a pointer of the hi- 
jacking (the abduction by gangsters of a consign- 
ment of liquor, usually being transported by a 
rival gang) to come. There was no editorial on the 
subject; the issue had a tepid atmosphere of 
fatalistic indifference. It is obvious that Colonel 
McCormick was more concerned with the up- 
heavals in far-off Russia, for the most noticeable 
feature on the front page was a displayed photo- 
graph of a bearded man captioned: ‘Nicolai 
Lenine: Leader of the Russian Bolsheviks whose 
power threatens the peace of the world.’ 

The Colonel's news-sense was indisputably 
accurate in his assessment of the relative impor- 
tance of these two matters in their world context, 
but he badly misjudged the significance and the 
potential problems to his own town with which 
this new law was loaded. But why should he or 
anyone else have had those forebodings, for John 
F. Kramer, the newly appointed Prohibition 
Commissioner, had stated sonorously: ‘This law 
will be obeyed in cities, large and small, and in 
villages, and where it is not obeyed it will be 
enforced. The law says that liquor to be used as a 
beverage must not be manufactured. We shall see 
that it is not manufactured. Nor sold, nor given 
away, nor hauled in anything on the surface of 
the earth or under the earth or in the air.” 

Seldom can any prophecy have been so extrava- 
gantly wrong. There were little fantasies enacted 
briefly in the press to try to prove Kramer correct. 
One British newspaper correspondent in those 
early days reported the manifestation of an ice- 
cream and soda-pop craze throughout the Ameri- 
can nation. ‘Banishment of the cocktail and the 
highball,’ wrote this journalist, ‘instead of driv- 
ing Americans to dope or plunging them into 
political anarchy, has merely sent them into the 
candy stores and the ice-cream parlours. Men 
who never in their lives stooped to anything 
below the rank of whisky straight nowadays lean 
contentedly across the marble counter of a drug 
store where amazing concoctions called milk- 
shakes, pineapple sundaes, cherry smash, marsh- 
mallow-flips and Coca-Cola are dispensed. It is 
ice-cream and candy to which  bone-dry 
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America, in its emergency, has turned on an 
almost incredible scale.’ 


Had that British newspaperman looked closer 
at those amazing milk-shakes he might have 
formed a better appreciation of the contentment 
of the apparently reformed whisky-drinkers, for 
the soft drink parlour became one of the trusty 
fronts for the sale of the hard stuff, as did coffee 
shops, restaurants and drug stores. Blind pigs— 
establishments with anonymous blank facades, 
entered by a basement front door with a peep- 
hole, or hidden behind shops or in tenement 
buildings—began operating in their thousands 
in every big city. In New York, where there had 
been 15,000 legal saloons, 32,000 speakeasies 
spangled the city like dandelions in spring; in 
Chicago hundreds of bars which were supposed 
to be padlocked simply stayed flagrantly open, 
but additional thousands of undercover saloons, 
beer flats, blind pigs and basement speaks 
opened. 


Home Moonshine 


Shops opened specialising in hops, yeast, malt, 
corn meal, grains, copper tubing, charred kegs, 
bottle tops, crocks and kettles—the entire do-it- 
yourself kit for the home moonshiner; within 
one week of the new law different sized portable 
stills, ranging from one- to five-gallon capacity, 
were on sale throughout the country despite 
official strictures against their illegality. The focal 
point of any party became the bathroom, where 
the gin was being prepared to wither the tongues 
and scorify the stomach linings of guests at that 
night’s whoopee party. “Thousands of homes 
everywhere in the United States,’ Asbury 
writes, ‘were rapidly being transformed into 
miniature distilleries and breweries, and the pop 
of the home-brew bottle was heard in the land. 
... At parties it soon became the custom for 
everyone to drink as much as he could hold as 
quickly as possible.’ 

The dedicated dries did their best to persuade 
themselves and everyone else that Prohibition 
was not only working practically but was the 
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turbine generating a new spirituality throughout 
the nation. It was praised by Commissioner Roy 
A. Haynes in these words: “The results are 
nothing short of remarkable. The Amendment is 
being enforced to an even greater extent than 
many devoted friends anticipated. . . . People 


“generally, both foreign and otherwise, have 


quietly acquiesced in the new law, and those now 
engaged in the illicit traffic constitute a negligible 
minority.” Commissioner Haynes was to bound 
on down the years looking persistently on the 
bright side. During the following eighteen 
months he declared in speeches and interviews 
that ‘bootleg patronage has fallen off more than 
50 per cent.,’ that ‘moonshining in the cities is 
on the wane,’ and that the bootleggers ‘are in a 
desperate plight.’ 

What Commissioner Haynes mistook for the 
death rattle of the illicit drink trade was probably 
the rustle of countless bank-notes that flowed 
into the tills of the nation’s proliferating speak- 
easies. Statistics with more basis in fact than 
those Haynes produced show that in a single 
year of Prohibition the United States consumed 
200 million gallons of hard liquor, 684 million 
gallons of malt liquor and 118 million gallons 
of wine, and in that twelve months the income 
of professional bootleggers was assessed at 
4,000 million dollars. It was America’s biggest 
industry. 


Craw Rot and Coffin Varnish 


Americans drank oceans of bootleg alcohol, 
but they did not hold it in high regard, as the 
yast glossary of slang terms in use at the time 
implies. With a kind of affectionate revulsion 
it was called coffin varnish; craw rot, rotgut, 
panther piss, busthead, squirrel juice, horse lini- 
ment, razors, tarantula juice, junk, strike-me- 
dead, belch, sheep dip, and a hundred other 
horror-comic names. The tributaries of the eerily 
varied thirst-quenching liquids that they poured 
down their throats were as diverse. 

The Federal assessment of 10,000 speak- 
easies was considered by many to be just about 
half the actual number—for the tobacconists, 
drug stores and grocers which peddled gin and 
whisky on the side had not been taken into 
account. Many ingenious citizens procured 
prescriptions from their doctors stating that they 
needed alcohol for medicinal reasons, to keep 
them organically functioning, and found that 
most chemists were willing to take a prescription 
as a permit for unlimited supplies; some doctors 
did a labour-saving deal with druggists by selling 
their prescription books outright. 

The composition of the various brews was 
hair-raising, and quite often hair-destroying. 
Breweries were still open making the legal near- 
beer (‘Soap-suds,’ a newspaperman who stayed 
wet throughout described it to me) which was 
de-alcoholised by running it across heated plates, 
and it was no insuperable problem to charge up 
the debilitated product. Often this was done by 
supplying speakeasies with mear-beer, and, 
secretly, with a consignment of wood alcohol. 
This was then either forced into the barrels with 
a compression pump, or spiked in the glass by 
the bartender, who gave each a squirt from a 
syringe as he served it—the legendary needled 
beer of the time which caused so much violent 


stomach disorder and drunken illness. Chicago 
also pioneered the production of wort, or green 
beer, the result of the manufacturing process 
being suspended before the addition of yeast. To 
hot this up to the mark, a cake of yeast was 
dropped into the barrel in the speakeasy, and 
it was allowed to ferment on the premises. 

The liquids that went under the name of 
whisky, gin and brandy were as nightmarishly 
nefarious. An Italian, now head waiter in a 
Loop restaurant, who had his own speak on the 
North Side in the Twenties and who was a 
customer of the Bugs Moran gang, told me: 
‘We used to sell mostly what we called whisky 
sours, old-fashioneds and gin rickies This was 
the start of the cocktail, because you had to 
kill the taste of the stuff. I'd cut the alcohol with 
distilled water and mineral oil to give it smooth- 
ness. Three gallons of whisky could be got from 
one gallon of alky, treated, and then I'd just slap 
the labels I'd bought on the bottles. I got the 
colouring in the drug store—burnt sugar or 
caramel or oil of rye for the whisky, juniper juice 
for the gin taste. There was an 80 per cent. profit 
on everything I sold.’ Some even less scrupulous 
cutters used a sulphuric acid compound. A 
Chicago city chemist, while analysing an im- 
pounded shipment of bootleg hooch, spilled a 
little on a sink in his laboratory: it ate away the 
enamel. 

The Volstead Act permitted the manufacture of 
‘cereal beverages’ with an alcohol content of not 
more than half of | per cent. Permits were 
granted, as Mrs. Mabel Walker Williebrandt 
(Assistant Attorney-General in charge of prohibi- 
tion prosecutions) put it, to ‘any person with a 
nice clean face and no gun sticking out of his 
pocket.’ With little difficulty in obtaining the 
basic ingredients, Chicago became a gigantic 
brewery. The stench of malt, fermenting mash 
and alcoholic distillate hung in a permanent 
miasmic pall over whole neighbourhoods, and 
police estimated that there were a hundred stills 
running in every block in the West Madison 
Street area. 

In the early flush of exultation the Prohibi- 
tionists had believed victory for ever secure; a 
big section of the Chicago City House of Correc- 
tion and the delirium tremens ward of Cook 
County Hospital were closed, as obviously they 
would ne longer be needed for drunks, and it 
was proudly broadcast by the dries that doctors 
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now lacked enough DT cases for clinical ex- 
periments and that a local alcoholics’ home was 
going bankrupt because of lack of customers. 
They were unwarrantably sanguine. The first 
Federal raid on .a Chicago speakeasy was on 
February 1, two weeks after the law came in. At 
1 a.m. the officers burst into a basement bar 
named The Red Lantern at Clark and Kinzie 
Streets and herded forty well-dressed men and 
women into the police station as prisoners— 
‘Nothing like this had happened before. com- 
mented a newspaper. 

By June, 1920, Chicago’s courts were bottle- 
necked by 500 to 600 Prohibition violation cases 
awaiting trial. In 1925 Chicago, with 3,000,000 
population, had 16,000 more arrests for drunken- 
ness than un-Prohibited England and Waies 
with a population of 40,000,000. And in the 
Prohibition period 35,000 people had been killed 
from poison liquor—apart from the countless 
thousands more left blinded or crippled by 
damaged nervous systems. In one of its hundreds 
of ‘wet’ editorials, the Tribune said in October, 
1923: ‘Mayor Dever’s 7,000 policemen face a 
city which rejects the law they try to enforce. 
The city still eludes the enforcement. Half a 
million people in Chicago whose mother ‘tongue 
was German nearly all have a profound con- 
viction against the prohibition of beer. Not 1 
per cent. of the 166,500 whose mother tongue 
was Italian or Greek can believe that wine is 
morally bad or can be made bad by law.’ By 
1932, 2,000 civilians—that is, mainly gangsters 
and allied beer-runners—and 500 Prohibition 
agents had been killed in warfare; in Chicago 
twenty-three innocent, definitely non-gangster 
citizens were slain by agents. Indictments were 
returned in every case but not one ‘Fed’ was 
punished. 

In fact, it was the severity with which the 
authorities, desperate and bewildered, tried to 
enforce the law that finally contributed im- 
portantly to its repudiation by the nation. A 
Chicago Tribune reporter said to me: ‘The 
paper—and that went for all of the staff—was 
against Prohibition because of the methods of 
enforcement.’ By that he meant such cases as the 
life imprisonment given in 1928 to Fred Palm of 
Lansing, Michigan, for possessing a pint of gin; 
and the 1931 gaoling of a Lithuanian janitor 
who had made some home brew for an American 
Legion social. A month after the Volstead Act 
became law a New Yorker was sent to gaol for 
carrying a hip-flask of whisky—but a few years 
later a Michigan mother of ten children received 
life imprisonment for possessing a pint of gin. 
Law or no law, to most sane people this state of 
affairs seemed insane. 

A doggerel verse that was much repeated in 
the early Thirties sardonically expressed the 
cynical disgust that most people—including, by 
now, the less dogmatic dries—felt towards Pro- 
hibition. It ran: 

Prohibition is an awful flop, 
We like it. 
It can’t stop what it’s meant to stop. 
We like it. 
It’s filled our land with vice and crime, 
It’s left a trail of graft and slime, 
It don’t prohibit worth a dime, 
Nevertheless we're for it. 

By 1933 the nation was unmistakably—even 

to the most cautiously lobby-conscious politicians 















Striking 


murals make a showpiece of the power-house inside the Salime Dam in the Cantabrian 


mountains. The power-station was equipped by English Electric under a comprehensive contract, 


NEW FOUNDATIONS IN SPAIN 


How she will meet a 


trebled demand for power 


PAIN has won great credit for her achieve- 
ments in industrial expansion during the last 
fifteen years: in particular, steel, cement and engin- 
eering have pushed ahead rapidly—three basic in- 
dustries which make a solid foundation for a strong 
economy. 

It is in the development and use of her electric 
power resources that Spain can point to her most 
telling successes. The plentiful supply of power is 
fundamental to all industrial growth, and Spain 
plans to treble her 1950 consumption of electricity 
by 1963. 

English Electric in Spain 
Britain has had a considerable share in this develop- 
ment, notably as Spain’s principal supplier of hydro- 
electric plant, and The English Electric Company is 
playing a leading part in many enterprises. Dams 
at Salime and Silvon in Asturias to feed hydro- 
electric power to the industries of the north, power- 


stations to supply Madrid—for these and other 
projects English Electric has supplied generating 
plant, switchgear and motors, while work is now 
in progress for new stations on the Tagus at 
Torrejon and Valdecafias, which will together feed 
400,000 kilowatts into the Spanish power network. 


Another project, now completed, is the great 
new steelworks at Avilés. For this, English Electric 
supplied a large variety of electrical equipment 
under a comprehensive contract. And in the mod- 
ernization of the railways, English Electric has 
built 75 powerful new electric locomotives to haul 
freight in the mountainous areas of the north. 


The relationship is mutually fruitful. Spain 
knows she can depend on the store of technical 
knowledge, skill and research which lie behind 
every contract with English Electric, while English 
Electric gains in Spain further valuable experience, 
which it can use in other countries and at home. 


POWER FOR PEACE 


ENGLISH ELECTRIC’ 


THE ENGLISH ELECTRIC COMPANY LIMITED, ENGLISH ELECTRIC HOUSE, STRAND, LONDON W.C.2 
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The turbine hall of Salime power-station contains four 
English Electric 50,000-h.p. turbine generating sets. 
Transformers, switchgear and control gear were also 
supplied by English Electric. 


The steel mills of Ensidesa at Avilés. English Electric 
supplied under comprehensive contract electrical equip- 
ment for the three rolling mills, including the first bloom- 
ing mill twin-drive in Spain. 
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One of the 75 English Electric 3,000-h.p. Co-Co 
electric locomotives supplied to the Spanish National 
Railways (RENFE). 
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—sickened by the results of this ‘era of clear 
thinking and clean living,’ and even sicker in the 
stomach from fourteen years of rotgut. Herbert 


Hoover’s praise for Prohibition—‘a greai social* 


and economic experiment,’ he had written in a 
letter to Senator William E. Borah, ‘noble in 
motive and far-reaching in purpose’—recoiled 
batteringly upon his head when he ran for re- 
election in 1932 on a platform that tried to 
ignore the wet-dry controversy, and he under- 
stood his misjudgment when he saw the support 
that flooded towards Franklin D. Roosevelt, 
whose Democratic programme advocated repeal 
of the Eighteenth Amendment—the slogan was 
‘A New Deal and a pot of beer for everyone.’ 

Nine days after his inauguration as President, 
Roosevelt asked Congress to amend the Volstead 
Act to permit the. brewing and sale of 3.2 per 
cent. alcohol. Resolutions to submit a repealing 
amendment followed in February, 1933. and 
were passed in Congress. It was necessary for 
thirty-six States to ratify it. Utah, on December 
5, was the thirty-sixth, and Prohibition was 
formally dead, dishonoured and done with 

On ‘the morning of December 5 the headline 
in the Chicago Tribune was: ‘14-YEAR DRY ERA 
ENDS TODAY: CHICAGO TO GIVE LEGAL LIQUOR A 
GOOD WELCOME The Tribune’s leader issued a 
friendly warning: ‘It is probably unnecessary to 
remind participants in the celebration of the end 
of Volstead that intoxicating liquor contains its 
headache. The bootlegger saw to it that this in- 
formation did not vanish completely from the 
country. It is still common knowledge that the 
facts of indiscretion in the use. of potable 
alcohol aré about--as unpleasant as anything 
which happens inside the human frame.’ The 
warning Was apposite. but largely ignored. It 
was a frenzied night throughout most of the 
United States, and certainly in Chicago. Every 
bar had a six-deep crush until the early hours. 
Women—who, since the opening of the speak- 
easy fourteen years earlier. were part of the new 
landscape in drinking premises—were photo- 
graphed standing emancipatedly on bars and 
tables raising their glasses high in triumphant 
toasts. The police themselves were too busy 
getting their own share of lawful alcohol to 
bother the tipsy citizenry—at midnight only five 
men had been taken down to the South State 
police station, reception centre for prisoners in 
the Loop, where most of the drinking was con- 
centrated. 

The odd sensation of being able to swig with- 
out fear of arrest or poisoning mingled with 
nostalgia for the old hazards of enjoyable 
danger and deceit. But such contrary qualifica- 
tions did not inhibit that whingding night. In all 
of Chicago there was but a minority who did 
not fill up at least one celebratory glass: the 
thwarted purist dries—and that even stauncher 
group of supporters of the Volstead Act, Al 
Capone and his business colleagues who had 
kept the drink flowing and had become mil- 
lionaires and powers in the land in the process. 
For them it was the sad and bitter close of a 
charmed time. 





NEXT WEEK 
Al Capone 























Prisoners Remembered Michael Leapman, 
Major W. O. Little, André Deutsch and others 


Opus Dei Cormac Burke 
British Railways F. G. Davey, Jim Cantwell 
Share My Dressing Peter Tennant 
To and Fro Roger Wimbush 
Born Under Saturn Stanley Baron 
The Kiroy Ballet Derek Parker 
Foodcast Frances Kay 





PRISONERS REMEMBERED 


Sin,—The anomaly in Mr. Benenson’s Appeal for 
Amnesty is that although it may not itself be con- 
cerned with the political colouring of Governments, 
the people for whom it is working are. And, once 
released, they will presumably continue to work for 
political ends. 

Take Persia, for instance. There, at least 6,000 
political prisoners are- held, most of them important 
Communists. If they were all released now it would 
almost certainly mean the installation of a Com- 
munist regime in Persia in a matter of weeks. 
Whether this might or might not be a good thing 
for the Persian people is beside the present point; 
but it would surely be incompatible with Mr. 


. Benenson’s ideal of personal freedom, and, I assume, 


not a happening for which he and his colleagues 
would like to be held responsible. Moreover, any 
dedicated anti-Communist would be betraying his 
convictions if he were to support a movement likely 
to bring about this result. 

The expression of a belief is a means to the end 
of having that belief put into force. Some people, 
more conscientious, choose more extreme means. 
Should not Mr. Benenson, to be consistent, advo- 
cate amnesty for, say, Messrs. Blake and Lonsdale? 
They, after all, were working for their beliefs in a 
more concrete and perhaps more admirable way than 
just talking about them. They have been imprisoned 
in the interests of national security—as have all the 
other prisoners for whom the Appeal is working. 

It is as if a man who didn’t approve of keeping 
animals in captivity were, one Saturday afternoon, 
to release the tigers at London Zoo: and then to 
say that his responsibility ceased once the cage doors 
were opened—the fact that a few dozen people were 
savaged afterwards was really no concern of his. 
If the Appeal were successful, political upheavals 
would result.—yY ours faithfully, 

MICHAEL LEAPMAN 
c/o Barrow, 18 Fettes Row, Edinburgh, 3 


* 


Sir,.—The recent release of the three Bahrainis from 
their wrongful imprisonment in St. Helena has been 
accompanied by much well-deserved publicity from 
yourself and others concerned to see British justice 
upheld. What has escaped publicity, however, is the 
fate of their other-two colleagues. 

These two were victims of the same rigged trial, 
appeared before the same biased judges, were con- 
victed of the same trumped-up charges, and were 
sentenced to similar long terms of imprisonment. 
The only difference is that, instead of being de- 
ported, they were sent to Bahrain’s penal colony on 
the near-by island of Jidda. 

The real reason why all five men were brought 
before a so-called ‘court’ and savagely punished is 
that, as leading members of a political party (since 
suppressed), they dared to express opinions that dif- 
fered from those of their ruler. 
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Mr. Benenson’s article (in your issue of July 21) 
suggests that the case of the two detained in lidda 
Island is one in which Appeal for Amnesty might 
interest itself. It would, I feel sure, be a source of 
great satisfaction to know that the two still languish- 
ing in gaol have not been forgotten.—Yours faith- 
fully, 

WILLIAM O. LITTLE 
13a Edge Hill, Wimbledon, SW19 


* 


Sir,—Last week Appeal for Amnesty, 1961, issued 
an appeal for £5,000. 

Appeal for Amnesty is a new idea. Its purpose 
is to mobilise public opinion throughout the world 
in aid of prisoners of conscience (those people pre- 
vented by Governments from expressing their 
opinion). The idea has already had an astonishing 
response, in Britain, where it was launched. and in 
all five continents which it has reached. The response 
has itself created problems. Staff have had to be 
engaged and premises found. 

The most important feature of the Amnesty 
Movement is its Library. In this, a volunteer staff 
are building up a card-index record of every prisoner 
of conscience in the world. Without this informa- 
tion it is impossible to direct pressure for the release 
of named prisoners. And the whole point—and 
novelty—of Amnesty '6] is that it concentrates on 
the suffering of individuals, not the politics of 
Governments. 

The Library, if it is to work effectively, collecting 
information and verifying it, will need eventually 
a paid staff—and a regular income. in order to 
obtain this, it is proposed to launch an International 
Financial Appeal in the autumn throughout the 
thirty-odd countries where Amnesty '6] supporters 
are gathering groups. But, obviously, to organise 
such an appeal needs a good deal of preparatory 
work. This costs money; and that basically is why 
Appeal for Amnesty requires £5,000 urgently. 

We who have united to sign this letter have all 
found asylum in Britain. We believe that there must 
be many more like us who have reason to express 
their appreciation for the hospitality which this 
country has shown. We ask them—and all who 
abhor the persecution of men for their ideas—to 
subscribe speedily and generously to ‘The Prisoner 
of Conscience Appeal Fund,’ c/o Hoare’s Bank. 37 
Fleet Street, London, EC4.—Yours faithfully, 

ANDRE DEUTSCH, GEORGE MIKES, 
NIKOLAUS PEVSNER, J. A. TRUETA, 
VICKY, GEORGE WEIDENFELD 


OPUS DEI 


Sir,—For your Spanish Correspondent to conclude 
that Sr. Ullastres’s appointment to the Spanish 
Cabinet in 1957 ‘brought Opus Dei into power’ is 
as patently absurd as would be the suggestion that 
Mr. Kennedy’s election as President last year 
‘brought the Catholic Church into power’ in the 
United States. Opus Dei’s one concern is the spiritual 
care and guidance of its members and the spreading 
of ideals of Christian perfection in the world. tn 
political matters, just as in all other secular affairs, 
it respects in its members that same freedom which 
every Catholic enjoys. In their political activities 
therefore (if they have any) the members represent 
themselves—the political viewpoint which each has 
freely chosen to adopt. They in no way represent 
the Institute which is not concerned about such 
matters. It has no political doctrine or programme; 
its only concern is that its members be better 
Christians. 

Really this political ‘myth’ about Opus Dei is 
becoming tiresome, and it must seem laughable to 
anyone who knows something of the facts about our 
Institute. Of course it is a fact that the present 
Minister of Commerce in Spain is a member of 
Opus Dei. And it is equally a fact--as anyone 
slightly acquainted with the present Spanish political 
scene should know—that Professor Rafael Calvo, 
an outspoken opponent and critic of the Franco 
regime, is also a member of the Institute. Opus Dei 
is simply a spiritual movement, which does not 
interfere in its members’ political freedom. 

But, since I am myself a member of Opus Dei, 
my testimony may by some be considered suspect. 
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LIGHT OPERA 


WATERFORD LIGHT OPERA FESTIVAL 

Some of the best Welsh, Scottish, English and 
Irish light opera groups stage a different produc- 
tion for 19 consecutive nights. 

September 7—25 





DUBLIN THEATRE FESTIVAL 

Irish drama, new and known, at its best—and 
International stars, companies and plays. Over 
20 productions, including 6 world premieres. 
September 10—24 


CORK FILM FESTIVAL 

Film celebrities in enchanting surroundings. A 
friendly festival where producers, directors and 
stars talk shop with visitors. Ten days, all-in from 
Britain, from 20 gns. 

September 27— October 4 


WEXFORD FESTIVAL OF MUSIC AND THE ARTS 
Famous singers, fascinating operas in a pictur- 
esque Irish town. Good company, lively discus- 
sions—also exhibitions, film shows, celebrity 
concerts. 

September 24+ October 1 
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Then let me leave it to the many persons in this 
country—to the many more elsewhere—who have 
had direct contact with our work, to say whether 
they have ever met with the slightest suggestion of 
a corporate political doctrine or programme being 
held or put forward by Opus Dei.—Yours faithfully, 

CORMAC BURKE 
18 Netherhall Gardens, NW3 


BRITISH RAILWAYS 


Sir,—I wonder if 1 am alone in firding an un- 
warrantable note of self-satisfaction in the reply by 
a British Railways official to Mr. Cyril Ray’s stric- 
tures. Is it perhaps true that this self-satisfaction 
lies at the root of many of the troubles of British 
Railways? As a fellow-traveller with Mr. Ray on 
this journey to Switzerland and back, the difference 
to me between our treatment on the continental 
railways and in this country was most marked on our 
return. In Holland, Switzerland and France we were 
guests; on arrival at Dover we were herded off the 
boat like cattle (one woman in my hearing remarked: 
‘I shall never travel by this route again!’), going 
through the Customs at Dover we were made to 
feel like criminals, and rather like unwanted 
nuisances in the British Railways ‘crack’ train which 
brought us to London. At Victoria, a porter re- 
jected with contempt my suggestion that he might 
carry my hand baggage to the nearby Green Line 
coach stop on Eccleston Bridge—yYours faithfully, 

F. G. DAVEY 
The Press Club, EC4 


Str,—Now that he has had his introduction to the 
ravages of north European boat travel, between 
Harwich and the Hook, Cyril Ray could profitably 
extend his education by taking a trip across the Irish 
sea. Having made the London-Holyhead-Dun 
Laoghaire ‘voyage’ more than a dozen times I can 
assure your Postscript columnist that a whole new 
world of incompetence, indignity and indifference 
will be opened to him before he arrives in Dublin. 

For a start, he faces a six-hour endurance test 
from Euston in an overcrowded train—if he boards 
at Crewe it’s standing-room only—in which every 
second passenger seems to be a child with a tooth- 
ache. Embarkation at Holyhead—particularly if one 
is travelling second class as I usually do—is a mad 
free-for-all. Passengers armed with luggage launch a 
full-scale assault on the gangway, inwardly cursing 
all their fellow-travellers but reserving contempt 
for the inspectors, ticket-collectors and crew who 
watch the undignified spectacle with the bland 
indifference of a dog watching television. No one 
can blame the passengers for their behaviour: suc- 
cess in the gangway hostilities makes all the difference 
between a night of comparative comfort on a green 
leather chair and an improvised bed of cases on 
the deck. 

Walking down O'Connell Street in a daze you 
swear that you will never do it again. But the laws 
of finance help to confuse your pledge and next 
year you are in there fighting for a leather chair. 
That is how it affects me. After one trip Cyril Ray 
may well decide that Harwich to the Hook is not 
so bad after all—yYours faithfully, 

JIM CANTWELL 
22 Westbury Court, Parkstone, Poole 


SHARE MY DRESSING 


Sir,—I was interested in Leslie Adrian’s ‘Share My 
Dressing’ of July 14, an interesting date to have 
selected for a discussion on mayonnaise with its 
long pre-revolutionary history. The curious thing is 
that not once in this article was there any mention 
of the oil that is used. It always seems to be 
assumed that it is olive oil—which accounts for far 
more failures than the eggs. I have just had a 
course of pre-revolutionary cooking in Anjou and 
Madame Marion, whose sauces are superb (she is 
actually a Bretonne), never touches olive oil. It is 
always huile d’arachide, which is not only cheaper 
but never has the bitter tang of the olive stone 
which is so often repeated in mayonnaise.—Yours 
faithfully, 

; PETER TENNANT 
Travellers’ Club, Pall Mall, SW1 


THE SPECTATOR, 


TO AND FRO 


Sir,—Katharine Whitehorn’s essay on commuting 
scores some good points, but in these days out-of. 
town residence is forced on an increasing number of 
people simply because they can no longer afford to 
live in London. This is very sad because a city is 
meant to be lived in as well as worked in, and when 
a city loses its society it loses its soul. 

When I was in Bristol I was the only member of 
the office who could walk to work, because in that 
city one can still live in Cotham and Redland and 
Clifton. But who is in Manchester after five o’clock? 
Even Wandsworth, London’s last pocket of 
impecunious respectability, has joined the spiral. 

As a former PRO to the City of Westminster | 
find this all very depressing. Still, those of us who 
owe an ancient loyalty to Middlesex can take some 
comfort in the fact that the battle to preserve a 
natural society has reached our own doorstep, since 
not content with the Rape of Rutland, our planners 
are now busy with the Murder of Middlesex. We shall 
see !—Yours faithfully, 


JULY 28. 1961 


ROGER WIMBUSH 
Teddington, Middlesex 


BORN UNDER SATURN 


Sir,—Mr. Forster is right to deplore the nature of 
Mr. Grigson’s savaging of Mr. Priestley’s new 
thriller. It is also right to be surprised at the nor- 
mally amiable Mr. Forster’s own ill-natured treat- 
ment recently of Mr. Cyril Connolly (‘Obviously 
he cannot be a complete bore—in fact, somebody 
assured me the other day that he is definitely not a 
complete bore’). 

One notes that in all but one case mauler and 
mauled were themselves critics. The non-critic 
tempted to join in the romp might be so ill-disposed 
as to imagine Mr. Grigson to be a poet manqué, 
and Mr. Forster a journalist ill-advisedly setting up 
for a wit.—Yours faithfully, 

STANLEY BARON 
Bower House, Boundstone, Farnham, Surrey 


THE KIROV BALLET 


Sir,—May I congratulate your ballet critic, Clive 
Barnes, on his notices of the Kirov Ballet produc- 
tions at Covent Garden? 

Notices by other London critics have, almost with- 
out exception, been not only carping and ungenerous, 
but quite unintelligent, Mr. Barnes has displayed an 
almost unique understanding of the special qualities 
of this exceptional company, and of the contrasts in 
choreographic and dance style between it and our 
own choreographers and dancers, 

The denunciation of certain critics delivered from 
the stage of the Opera House on the last night— 
loudly applauded by the large audience—was, for 
once, one felt, quite justified. Mr. Barnes need not, 
however, feel that he is among those critics whose 
blindness (and colour-blindness) was so enthusiastic- 
ally deplored.—Yours faithfully, 

DEREK PARKER 
37 Campden Hill Towers, W11 


FOODCAST 

Sir,—I was particularly delighted to read your 
‘Foodcast,’ because it illuminated an experience I 
recently had at Broadcasting House. I was making 
a very small contribution to Woman's Hour, and so 
got invited to the cold pie. salad and beer (or cider) 
and—on this occasion—strawberries and cream 
meal. To the great delight of the producer and other 
regulars, there was a charming vase of dianthuses 
(or whatever the plural should be) on the table and 
they made a graceful remark about the flowers 
being in my honour. But we had no sooner sat 
down than a waiter arrived to collect the flowers. 
With an apologetic grin he explained that they were 
intended for ‘The Critics.” He must have been a 
very new waiter, because he promised to try to 
bring us some other flowers in their place. Need- 
less to say, no more flowers were forthcoming. (I 
only hope he didn’t get into trouble.)}—Yours faith- 
fully, 

: FRANCES KAY 
102a Lexham Gardens, W8 
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Opera 





Poetic Friction 


By DAVID CAIRNS 


For the premiére of an 
opera with libretto by 
Auden, Glyndebourne 
has been a_ piquant 
setting—the lawns and 
afternoon terraces, the 
picnics in the sun 
(allowed by what doubt- 
ful acts?), the lovely 
dullards, and between 
trees, impartially far, the 
of vision of holy hills raised 
to bless travellers in 
their last distress. It is a further irony that Elegy 
for Young Lovers marks the advance of Glynde- 
bourne, guided by Dr. Rennert, to a new position 
of social responsibility: the exploitation of a 
frivolous captive audience for serious purposes 
of minority art. A few gave muffled tongue to 
their disgruntlement on the first night; but they 
will forget. And nothing could be juster or more 
logical than that people who occupy the seats 
properly belonging to music-lovers for the in- 
adequate reason that they can afford to pay for 
them should do penance for their frivolity and 
be forced. to make themselves useful by sup- 
porting something new and ‘difficult.’ 

Not that there need be anything penitential 
about the experience of hearing Elegy for Young 
Lovers. Particularly if you prepare for it by 
reading the libretto (some of Auden’s entertain- 
ing text is hard to distinguish above the 
orchestra) a most stimulating evening awaits 
you. Its theme is the romantic conception of the 
artist-hero and the action and reaction of his 
genius on the human beings who are drawn to 
his flame—seen in the person of a great poet, 
Gregor Mittenhofer and his retinue, encamped 
in an Alpine inn, the ‘Schwarzer Adler,’ in the 
spring of 1910. There, with his tame doctor, 
Reischmann, and his self-immolating secretary 
and benefactress Carolina Grafin von Kirch- 
stetten (both vital parts of his meticulously 
functioning private industry) Mittenhofer repairs 
for stimulus from the visions of Hilda Mack, 
a widow of sixty whose husband was killed 
climbing forty years earlier on their honeymoon 
and who has been perpetually reliving her young 
agony and ecstasy in the inn. 

During the first act of the opera the glacier 
yields up the petrified body of her husband; and 
Frau Mack, returning to normality, becomes 
useless, a dried-up source, at the very moment 
when the Master needs her most in order to 
complete a great poem, ‘The Young Lovers.’ But 
fortune offers an alternative, brand-new pair of 
lovers—his young mistress Elizabeth Zimmer 
and Dr. Reischmann’s son Toni. Mittenhofer 
magnanimously waives his claim, and persuades 
them in return to stay a day longer and search 


on the mountain for his favourite edelweiss. 


When the weather suddenly breaks, he conceals 
their whereabouts from the guide who might 
have saved them. The lovers die, the poem is 


completed, and the opera ends with a public 
reading by the freshly garlanded Mittenhofer. 

Whether such a theme—the philosophical 
question whether the demands the artist makes 
on society are justified by the great art which 
results—is ideal for Henze’s sensual, impres- 
sionistic talents is arguable. But it has stimu- 
lated music that is continually interesting, often 
fascinating, sometimes beautiful. Henze’s style is 
commonly and puritanly accused of being 
eclectic, as if this were a kind of moral delin- 
quency instead of necessary and inevitable for 
any young composer of spirit and sensitivity and 
serious artistic intentions in the cold-war condi- 
tion of modern music. Frau Mack delivers her 
hallucinations in a post-Webernian vocal line of 
leaps and contortions, which she continues to 
use after her conversion to sanity, as if to send 
herself up by declaiming ‘There’s something 
called The Merry Widow on’ in the same style 
as ‘Briefly their Eden blooms in the falling snow.’ 
More to the point is that some of the music is 
successful and some not. Henze’s invention 
seems much more fluent in lyrical than in drama- 
tic passages. The ecstatic duet between Toni and 
Hilda is mediocre beside the tenderness and 
pathos of the preceding scene where Elizabeth 
gently tells Hilda of the discovery of the body. 
The comic scenes where the doctor and Carolina 
gloat over their importance and the Master reads 
the latest reviews are well done; but the noisy 
orchestral interlude which takes the place of the 
final scene between the stricken lovers on the 
mountain (cut at Glyndebourne to shorten the 
opera) seemed at second hearing a purely 
mechanical outburst of tongs and bones, inade- 
quate to its subject. Elsewhere, Henze draws 
from chamber music combinations apt and 
pleasing sounds, and treats the fashionable in- 
struments of his orchestra—celeste, guitar, man- 
dolin, vibraphone, flexatron and an array of 
drums—with admirable freshness. In the final 
bars the librettist does not specify the great poem 
—AMittenhofer remains at the front of the stage, 
mouthing soundlessly over his reading desk— 
and leaves it to the composer. Henze’s answer 
is a kind of atmospheric commentary on the 
Elegy, not seeming to depict the poem itself but 
to suggest the reverberations of its greatness 
widening over the world like ripples from a 
stone, the healing consolations for the ruthless- 
ness of art. 

Auden was wise not to spell out the Elegy; the 
risks, even if the librettist be himself a genius, 
were too big. The libretto is enormously enjoy- 
able. It is the familiar Auden world of the moun- 
tain (not F6 but the equally Audenish ‘Hammer- 
horn’), Europe, ports and poets, characters 
trapped in their separate illusions, Nanny de- 
feated, of lyric poetry, racy doggerel, schoolboy 
audacity, parody, compassion, and it does not 
pall. But does it work in its central postulate? 
‘Unless, at the end, the audience are convinced 
that the poem is a very good one,” writes Auden, 
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‘the whole dramatic and moral point of the opera 
is lost.’ That difficulty is overcome by the imagi- 
lative skill of Henze. But by that time the seeds 
of disbelief, weakening at any rate the dramatic 
and moral point, have already been sown—dis- 
belief not in the particular poem but in the poet 
himself. Auden has deliberately presented a man 
who in his daily life is a creature of egoism, 
infantilism and tyrannical selfishness. We see him 

espising his contemporaries Rilke and Hof- 
mannsthal, avidly noting down Frau Mack’s 
visions, trampling on the adoring Grifin (that 
he knows she fulfils herself through subjection 
only makes it worse—the Master is never more 
odious than in his magnanimity), injected with 
monkey glands and kept in physical health by 
the doctor (‘irregular stools, inspiration cools’— 
Osborne’s Luther would hardly agree), admiring 
himself for scoffing at himself for admiring him- 
self, and using all humanity as pulp for the pro- 
ducts of his genius. 

In this there are two important flaws. First, 
Mittenhofer, at least as played by Carlos 
Alexander at Glyndebourne, is so devoid of 
charm and magnetism, so heavily portentous 
that it is impossible not to have the complete 
bourgeois reaction. Secondly, despite the pre- 
cedent of Yeats, who used automatic writing as 
a source of imagery, the glimpses of his muse at 
work do not ring true. In making his anatomy 
of the romantic artist Auden has either fallen 
himself into a naive romanticism, or his old 
splendid, incorrigible flippancy has got the 
upper hand. That a great poet should seem to 
‘use’ so directly the experiences and the very 
words of others is a lot to swallow. We actually 
hear him ‘trying out rhymes’—Young lovers. 
Plovers in dish covers. Prisoners’ cell. 
Dingley Dell. Hell. . . . Passing bell. Farewell.’ 
It is almost a surprise when he fails to add 
‘Eskimo Nell.’ The picture of the comic monster 
searching the room for the hiding-place where 
the good fairy Grafin has left his pocket-money 
(though the worst excesses of this scene are 
prufied at Glyndebourne) is not balanced by an 
equally convincing picture of a great creator who 
can arguably claim to ‘represent the highest, 
most authentic mode of human existence’ and 
who needs all the apparatus of vanity to protect 
the flame of his gift; Mittenhofer’s talk of ‘the 
service of eternity’ sounds merely pretentious. 
Ultimately the great moral-esthetic questions 
become academic, even the sacrifice of the young 
lovers loses its enormity, because we cannot 
accept him as a poet, let alone as ‘the Master.’ 
The libretto remains a mixture of moralising 
and melodrama, brilliant but not integrated; in 
the end Elegy for Young Lovers does not allow 
one to forget Stravinsky’s description of Auden 
as a genius who seems to treat poetry as a game. 

But it is a highly stimulating and worthwhile 
game, and on the whole Glyndebourne play it 
very well. Kerstin Meyer is superb as 
Carolina, Elisabeth Séderstr6m makes a moving 
and poetic Elizabeth and Thomas Hemsley (the 
doctor) a nicely fussy, bewildered old boy; and 
Lila de Nobili’s setting for the terrace and 
parlour of the ‘Schwarzer Adler,’ excellently lit by 
Anthony Besch, is both a brilliantly practical 
piece of stage design and carpentry and a marvel- 
lous period piece. 
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Theatre 





All That Glitters 


By BAMBER GASCOIGNE 


Stop the World—I Want 

to Get Off. (Queen’s.) 
THE amazing thing about 
Stop the World—I Want 
to Get Off is that it isn’t 
totally boring. The cast 
numbers two and a 
chorus. The set, a circus 
arena, is fairly unin- 
teresting and is never 
changed. The costumes, 
circus motley, are fairly 
uninteresting and are 
never changed. There is no plot, no dancing, 
feeble mime and some appalling jokes. Reprise 
is carried far into the realm of mere repetition, 
and the show has at least three false endings. 
The third time that I reached, definitively, under 
the seat for my coat, the stage manager made 
the same mistake and the curtains jerked from 
their posts. They were quickly whipped back. 
The hero, by now a very old man, was just 
launching on his ‘memoirs—in other words, a 
quick reprise of the entire show. Yet, as I said, 
for much of its two and a half hours Stop the 
World is not boring. 

There are amusing production ideas and some 
very good lines. The authors, Leslie Bricusse 
and Anthony Newley, seem to be jackdaws where 
humour is concerned. They pick up everything 
that glitters, but they can’t tell the diamonds 
from the tinsel. At one point a night-club is well 
described as ‘skid row with a cover charge,’ but 
at another we’re advised: “Never let your luft- 
waffe know what your right waffe is doing.’ 
What holds the show together is the music, 
humorous, full of parody and almost con- 
tinuous; and the performances of Anthony New- 
ley and Anna Quayle. 

Newley plays Mr. Littlechap, whom we follow 
from childhood to death, via school, sex, job 
as tea-boy in an office, sex, shotgun marriage 
with boss’s daughter, management of works in 
Midlands, trade delegation to Russia, sex, elec- 
tion to a good club, sex, business visit to 
America, sex, political career, peerage, retire- 
ment, memoirs. At various points in this pro- 
gress, of which no rake could complain, Little- 
chap decides that he is facing disaster. ‘Stop 
the world,’ he shouts out, and Newley follows 
the demand with a faint and endearing dog’s 
whine. He first shouts this when he hears that 
the boss’s daughter, after his single meeting with 
her, is going to have a baby. In the early years 
of their marriage she rarely falls below this 
strict one-for-one ratio, and Littlechap, whose 
daughter also becomes prematurely pregnant, 
comes to see the world as a place where babies 
grow on every tree. Such ruthless fertility is 
intended by the authors as a joke against life, 
but it might more effectively be a joke against 
the theatre. It was Elmer Rice who said: ‘If the 
heroines of plays ever learn the technique of 
contraception, half our dramatists will have to 
g0 back to the prairies.’ 





Littlechap’s extra-marital ‘outlets’ are an In- 
tourist guide, a German housemaid with neo- 
Nazi ambitions and an American night-club 
singer who is a wiggle-walking and baby-talking 
exponent of the Marilyn Monroe doctrine. All 
these dames, the wife included, are played by 
Anna Quayle. Her virtuosity is enjoyable, but 
her multiple appearances reveal the show for 
what it is. Littlechap’s life story isn’t really a 
life story; there is no cause and effect in his 
adventures: it is completely arbitrary that he 
should go to Russia and America, employ a 
German maid, become a politician. His bio- 
graphy merely provides a link for sketches and 
songs about these various subjects and is the 
most blatant excuse since the piano in Salad Days 
for billing a revue as a musical comedy. 

Newley mimes his actions in the dead-pan 
style of Marcel Marceau. The idea for Stop the 
World probably came from Marcel Marceau’s 
most famous sketch, “Youth, Maturity, Old Age 
and Death,’ and Newley’s use of Bip’s make-up, 
his mannerisms, and in some cases even his pre- 
cise poses, should perhaps be taken as an unwrit- 
ten acknowledgment to the master. But a written 
acknowledgment in the programme might have 
been more appropriate. 


Cinema 


Even for Bigots 


By ISABEL QUIGLY 


Whistle Down the Wind. 
f | (Odeon, Leicester Square.)— 
& Cold Wind in August. 


0 
0 
te 5 (London Pavilion.) — The 
4 ti Keepers. (Jacey in the 
° _ Strand.) 
8 I 2 { IN the first film he has directed, 
Brian Forbes has taken two big 
cinematic risks—children and religion—in what 
might sound the riskiest way. A murderer on the 
run is taken for Christ by a group of country 
children: what potholes of sentiment or taste- 
lessness that might suggest! But Hayley 
Mills in it sounds reassuring; so far, in 
the sort of parts Shirley Temple, as a much 
younger child, was hard put to it to carry off, she 
has managed to be credible, alive and charming 
without the smallest air of moppetry. Then the 
other children in the film are none of them actors, 
but were found’in a North Country school and 
so have just the right air and accent and clothes 
and shape. Acting children are impossible, en 
masse at least, if you want any sort of realism. 
For one thing they are too photogenic, they 
move too well, their bodies are too well put 
together. The plain, knobbly children of an Eng- 
lish primary school, the boys with their over- 
large shorts and over-long macs, the girls 
with dowdy skirts below the knee and slides of 
plastic butterflies and all that, and all in their 
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everlasting country gumboots: these never get 
inside a studio and every film without them 
looks wrong if it’s trying to be a real village. 
Here, though no one’s to blame, Hayley Mills 
looks out of it: even with the gumboots she’s 
too well built, her walk too lithe, her clothes 
worn too well; and as for her marvellous mop 
of almost Bardot hair, what grim old aunt would 
leave that unpigtailed? Still, her accent sounds 
fine and her performance is the nearest thing 
to just right you could hope for in this off-white 
world. 

Whistle Down the Wind (‘U’ certificate) has 
faults, mostly of pace and emphasis (an effect 
held just that much too long, an obvious point 
pressed home), and towards the end, when the 
police are closing in on the murderer and the 
children gather from miles around to save him, 
things slacken, the control of feeling is less firm. 
But on the whole it is filmed with a real kind 
of innocence and authenticity, even a sort of 
tough joyousness that looks right. My two psy- 
chological criticisms are, first, that some of the 
children seem too old for so much innocence; 
and, secondly, that in a fairly unchristian com- 
munity like ours such widespread Christian ferv- 
our seems unlikely. Taught as these children are 
at Sunday school, with such a feeble vicar, such 
wholly unimaginative adults, would they really 
love Jesus Christ like that? Still, it’s a touching 
film, delicate on slippery ground, childlike, 
charmingly acted and quite acceptable (I'd say) 
even to bigots. 

The week’s surprise is Cold Wind in August 
(director: Alexander Singer; ‘X’ certificate), a 
Hollywood film about a love affair between a 
stripteaser in her thirties and a boy of seventeen 
(Lola Albright, Scott Marlowe), to which, oddly 
enough, some of the same epithets apply: 
‘touching,’ ‘delicate on slippery ground,’ ‘accept- 
able even to bigots.’ Some bigots, of course, will 
object that the boy’s wise father doesn’t try to 
stop him having a love affair, but just tries to 
steer him through it and after it decently. ‘Don't 
be a pig,’ he says, and because he says it with 
such perfect understanding it sounds a complex 
and satisfactory piece of advice. This is a beauti- 
fully cast (rather than acted) film. Everyone is 
just right, behaves, feels, is, rather than per- 
forms. The film’s honesty is obvious. It doesn’t 
cheat. It is extremely moving. It shows a boy at 
his most impressionable choosing not to be a pig. 
Don’t be put off by the appalling advertisements. 

Georges Franju has a touch of genius with 
physical horror. In the last film of his we saw 
here,»Eyes Without a Face, he made it loath- 
some beyond bearing, and by its grotesquely 
Gothic end one was laughing, partly to escape. 
The Keepers (La Téte contre les murs) (‘X’ cer- 
tificate) has horror again, but handled with pity 
and point. We are shown the world of madmen, 
not that the word ‘mad’ is ever allowed, and 
much of the film was shot among mental patients 
in an institution. The trouble with it is its two 
levels. On the documentary level there is the 
all too credible and terrible world of these lost, 
shuffling, ageless, dirty men: of the male nurse 
who feeds a man as brutally as if it were a jolly 
piece of Algerian torture; of the squalor and 
promiscuity and sights too moving to forget. 
like the group of men playing ring-a-roses as 
the only way to keep in touch (the moment: they 
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drop hands they sink into their old soli- 
tude, unable to establish any outside contact). 
On the fictional level there is an improbable and 
exaggerated tale about a delinquent motor- 
cyclist clapped into the asylum by his father, who 
simply wants to be rid of him. Between fact and 
fiction one: dithers, the two setting up their own 
standards of realism. Franju’s force is tremen- 
dous, though, his visual eloquence never flags. 
The Keepers is terrifying, but zsthetically it is 
a good terror. Jean-Pierre Mocky is the young 
hero, Pierre Brasseur the outsize head of the 
asylum. The most moving performance comes 
from Charles Aznavour as an inmate who spends 
his life dreaming of escape and the moment he is 
over the wall falls down in a fit and is caught 
again. 


Television 


The Same Mistake 


By PETER FORSTER 
(9 
1) boosting an American comic in 
advance—but here were Muir 
and Norden, highly intelligent men, coming for- 
ward (presumably with the concurrence of other 
intelligent men like Eric Maschwitz) to make the 
same mistake all over again, praising Mort Sahl 
in a way to bury him before he could begin. 


One characteristic of the Bour- 
bon Broadcasting Corporation 
is that it neither learns nor for- 
gets. Surely their experience 
with Sid Caesar had taught the 
BBC the dangers of over- 





In the event Sahl gave us forty-five minutes 
which, cut to ten, might have made him seem 
a pleasingly astringent newcomer of the kind 
Granada used to slip into their old Chelsea at Nine. 
The message, the mesmerism and the mastery of 
technique of which we had heard so much escaped 
me: as the Times pointed out, many of his jokes 
could have come straight from a Bob Hope 
script. They were none the worse for that—and 
in passing let me insist that there is nothing in- 
trinsically virtuous about a comic writing all his 
own material. In the old music-halls and in some 
cabaret today, the same act can be travelled for 
years in the knowledge that each new audience 
will find it fresh. Nation-wide radio and TV 
nullified this, and since nobody can think up a 
new act every week with consistent success, the 
gag-writers are inevitable. I don’t care if it was 
Hope or his writers who recently coined, ‘The 
advantage of Russian science is that their Ger- 
mans are better than our Germans,’ but it is at 
least as witty as Mr. Sahl’s self-made quips. 


As for his alleged novelty, he seems to me 
plainly in the Will Rogers tradition of comment 
on the day’s newspaper, and though it is pleasant 
to think of tough American cabaret audiences 
shriving their guilt-complexes at his aftaf (‘my 
people,’ he calls them, ‘my people’), I cannot 
help suspecting he is no less symptomatic of the 
general shortage of new comic talent on both 
sides of the Atlantic. 


The first two efforts in Granada’s new series 
The Younger Generation so disappointed me 


that I refrained from doing as the producer 
asked in a letter and writing about them. How- 
ever, last Friday’s episode, Our Ted, by Roger 
Smith, confirmed a feeling that.it is all too like 
pretentiously tarted-up versions of scripts re- 
jected by ABC’s Armchair Theatre. An unneces- 
sary, button-holing, carefully working-class 
young narrator; a long opening scene between 
hard-worked Mum and bored, irresponsible, 
pimple-squeezing teenage son, which was like 
a parody of realism done at dictation speed; 
over to the café and teenage low jinks; son 
takes job as labourer, but is laid off, whereupon 
he gets grudge against coloured labourer who 
might have been laid off instead. Finally, for 
ten minutes or so we had a spot of something 
like drama in a scene showing the lad being 
won over to race-prejudice at a meeting ad- 
dressed by a Mosley-type Fascist. 

The old definition of drama as character in 
action is not a bad one, but movement round 
the screen is not action, and there is more to 
establishing character than accurately setting 
down rhyming slang. The production did every- 
thing possible to offset the slow, slow tedium. 

It remains only to note that on Sunday the 
BBC so far forgot its new policy that Sunday 
Night shall be Bright and Light and Trite as to 
put out a tribute to Hemingway which was ad- 
mirably conceived and excellently produced. 


Art 


Prototype 
By HUGH GRAHAM 


THE purchase by the National 

Gallery of a landscape with 

figures widely and reasonably 

believed to be by Giorgione 

has attracted less attention than 

it deserves, far less, for in- 

stance, than the almost simul- 

taneous purchase of two not 
particularly important late Renoirs. It is argu- 
able that Renoir and Giorgione are artists of 
equal stature, although no one could claim that 
Renoir broke as much new ground or exerted 
such a profound influence upon the course of 
European painting. But while the purchase of a 
Renoir, or indeed of any Impressionist or Post- 
Impressionist painter, is still a realisable possibi- 
lity for any museum with sufficient funds, it takes 
more than just money to secure a Giorgione. 
Only three paintings attributable to him now re- 
main in private hands, and of these one is a small 
fragment, one at least as close to Titian as to 
Giorgione, and the third partly (some would say 
completely) the work of his follower, Sebastiano 
del Piombo. Even if it cannot be proved by docu- 
ments that the National Gallery picture is by 
Giorgione it is so close in spirit and technique 
to the Vienna Three Philosophers and the Venice 
Tempesta, both of them undisputed originals, 
that only the most pedantic and cautious purist 
would abstain from endorsing the attribution. 
He would however be forced to admit that the 
Gallery has acquired a painting which is not 
only extraordinarily beautiful but representative 
of Giorgione’s revolutionary concept of figures 
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in a landscape; in short, a landmark in European 
art, 

Once a revolution has succeeded, it is hard, 
particularly after a lapse of centuries, to ap- 
preciate its importance. Pioneers like Giorgione 
and Caravaggio were, in their day, as daringly 
original as Picasso or Matisse in ours. But we 
are so far removed from them in feeling as well 
as time that if we recognise their originality at 
all, we take it for granted. It is of no interest to 
the average gallery visitor that they happened 
to be the first to paint in a style which countless 
others imitated or adapte> to their own needs, 
What’s it matter, they argue, these questions of 
date and attribution are for art historians to 
amuse themselves with—an attitude, by the way, 
which they would never dream of adopting to- 
wards twentieth-century painting. If they were 
to find one of the Tate Gallery’s Derains labelled 
Vlaminck they would be properly shocked, be- 
cause it would display not so much carelessness 
as a failure on the part of the gallery staff to 
understand the personality of either artist. They 
would also hesitate to dismiss as mere hair-split- 
ting such a vexed problem as who invented 
Cubism, Braque or Picasso. But when it comes 
to the Old Masters, the public appears to believe 
that knowledge is a positive obstacle to enjoy- 
ment. 

Of all Giorgione’s contributions to art, the 


most important was the landscape of mood. ° 


Never, admittedly, a pure landscape, but one in 
which the figures are important only for what 
they contribute to the atmosphere of the scene 
itself. Attempts have been made to identify the 
subjects of the Three Philosophers, the Tempesta, 
and the National Gallery’s new picture, but never 
with any high degree of plausibility. In the case 
of the Tempesta, there probably was no subject. 
X-ray photographs show that Giorgione altered 
the number and placing of the dramatis persone 
as the work progressed. 

Although the National Gallery picture con- 
tains the figures of St. George and St. Jerome, 
their role in the composition is considerably less 
crucial than that of the unidentifiable youth and 
old man seated in the middle foreground. These 
two tranquil pastoral figures embody the spirit 
of the landscape around them, concentrating in 
their calm, relaxed silhouettes and the subdued 
but luxurious tints of their costumes the Arcadian 
peacefulness of a summer evening on the Veneto. 
The immediate pictorial ancestor of this picture 
is the Allegory of the Tree of Life by Giorgione’s 
master Giovanni Bellini, but in that exquisite 
union of figure and landscape the subject is still 
of paramount importance. In the NG composi- 
tion there is still a trace of the old tradition in the 
presence of the two saints, but they might just as 
well be figures from classical mythology or some 
Renaissance romance. This type of composition 
looks forward to the idylis of Titian, Rubens, 
Claude and Watteau. It may even be claimed, 
with the Tempesta, as the earliest prototype of 
the earthly paradises of Renoir, Cézanne and 
Matisse. Altogether, the National Gallery could 
scarcely have acquired a picture combining 
beauty and historical importance to such a 
degree. The fact that it cost around a quarter 
as much as the two new Renoirs is a sad com- 
mentary on current esthetic and commercial 
values. 
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Lords of the Shambles 


By JAMES 


HAT the narratives and controversies of the 

First World War should so continue to obsess 
the potential victims of the Third seems very odd 
to me. Why, in 1961, a blow-by-blow account of 
the fighting at Neuve Chapelle? Why, in the 
Khrushchev-Kissinger age, more indictments of 
the anointed dunderheads who presided over 
the cannon-fodder in 1915? Presumably pub- 
lishers would not continue to resurrect these last- 
generation feuds and fallacies if the customers 
did not continue to clamour for them, yet that 
pathetic age of blood and bull has little enough 
association with the even madder circumstances 
of today. Maybe the half-remembered has more 
compulsion than the wholly remote or the 
inescapably present. Maybe for students of 
stupid wars there is something tranquillising in 
those 1914-18 days of beastly simplicity, when 
buttons were made to be polished, not pushed. 

By now precious little of the debris of those 
times has not been sieved through and served up 
in scores of military memoirs, biographies, 
analyses and apologia. Most of them are at odds 
with one another about everything under the 
sun, yet agreeing on only one thing: that among 
the Sam-Browned shower of stuffed shirts, heroes, 
incompetents, intriguers and occasional martyrs, 
by far the most outstanding shocker was Field- 
Marshal Sir Henry Wilson. Field-Marshal Wilson 
has the distinction of having had more con- 
tumely enthusiastically heaped on him than 
any public figure of his time. He has been 
presented as the apotheosis of the ‘political 
general, the unscrupulous wire-puller whose 
irresponsible ambitions drove Britain into the 
worst of wars without any plan for waging it, 
who communicated Cabinet secrets to the Oppo- 
sition during the Curragh mutiny, the arch-Tory 
who conned Lloyd George into making him 
CIGS and undermining Haig. The partisan 
records may differ about everything else, but 
nobody loved Sir Henry. 

It is the contention of Basil Collier, in his 
biography of Wilson,* that all this is a most 
unjust misconception and that the Field-Marshal 
has been traduced for years. The picture of the 
ruthless conspirator of calculated ambition is, in 
Mr. Collier’s submission, not merely unkind but 
the direct opposite of the truth. The publishers 
indeed go somewhat overboard on the other 
track, claiming that Wilson was ‘not only one of 
the most selfless of public men, but by far the 
ablest British soldier of his day.’ 

Inasmuch as this makes sense at all, it is 
explained to large degree by Sir Henry Wilson 
himself, who was as compulsive a diary-writer 
and name-dropper and journal-keeper as most 
generals seem to be. One of the great mysteries 
about the military life is the apparently endless 
time these ranking commanders seemed to have 
for their daily jottings. Wilson’s diary ran to 


_ forty-one volumes. In 1927 they made the basis 








* BRASSHAT. By Basil Collier. (Secker and War- 
burg, 30s.) 
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of a work by Major-General Sir C. E. Callwell, 
and pretty waspish some of them were. It is Mr. 
Collier’s complaint that the Callwell biography 
used too much of Wilson’s unguarded criticisms 
and hasty generalisations on his colleagues, and 
thus started the anti-Wilson legend that endures 
today. 

This may well be so. Most of Wilson’s detrac- 
tors have been every bit as parti pris on their 
side as is Mr. Collier on his. Brasshat offers 
posterity a Henry Wilson ‘likeable, far-seeing, 
and many-sided,” who might, had he not been 
brutally murdered by Irish gunmen on his own 
doorstep in 1922, ‘have made a second career as 
the energetic and progressive Tory leader whom 
the nation failed to find in Stanley Baldwin.’ 

Well, who knows. 

Alan Clark,} on the other hand, is in no way 
concerned with rescuing anyone’s rusty reputa- 
tion. His thesis is perfectly simple and indeed 
traditional: the entire general staff of the time 
was a bunch of semi-criminal clots. It is far from 
being a difficult case to make, and Mr. Clark— 
who was still thirteen years unborn at the year 
under examination—makes use of much familiar 
material in a robust free-swinging way, leaving 
no blockhead unturned, and with a very proper 
sense of righteous fury which only occasionally 
gets a very little out of hand. 

Mr. Clark’s reaction to the faraway scandals of 
the 1914 War is interesting. He agrees that to 
his generation—which did not even experience 
the Second Word War—the First ‘is as remote as 
the Crimean, its causes and its personnal obscure 
and disreputable.” He chanced upon the 1915 
diary of an officer in the Leinsters, ‘and was 
overcome by the horror of the contents and the 
sense of resignation and duty that characterised 
the writing.’ He realised, as suddenly as many 
of this generation, and with the same shock, that 
in its personal aspects the First War was incom- 
parably more horrible and murderous than the 
Second—that, for example, more British soldiers 
died in the first two hours of Loos than the 
total casualties of all three services on both sides 
on D-Day, 1944. It then seemed to him necessary 
to write a memorial for the old professional army 
that was destroyed in 1915; machine-gunned, 
gassed, and finally buried. ‘Again and again they 
were called upon to attempt the impossible, and 
in the end they were all killed. It was as simple 
as that.’ 

As with every young man who comes to look 
seriously into this incomprehensibly evil period, 
he recoils from the crassness, pomposity, and 
even professional uselessness of the leadership 
which accepted this butchery. His title comes 
from the well-known exchange in Falkenhayn’s 
Memoirs: Ludendorff: ‘The English soldiers 
fight like lions.’ Hoffman: ‘True, but don’t we 
know that they are lions led by donkeys.’ 

Mr. Clark, then, comes one by one upon the 
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old familiar scandals with a new indignation, 
and stamps hard upon the many feet of clay. He 
finds that French was weak and vain and fond 
of women, that Wilson was ‘morally tortuous,’ 
that Haig was an insensitive snob, that Robertson 
was evasive and malicious, and so on. He dis- 
covers angrily that practically the whole boiling 
of them had this much in common: that they 
were mutually engaged in doing each other in 
the eye. while in the charnel-house ahead of 
them the BEF was drowning in its own blood. 
Here and there his urge to make a good case 
better leads him into somewhat selective quota- 
tion and arbitrary compression of well-known 
source material: the Haig Diaries, for example, 
are already revealing enough of a shallow mind 
without the need to quote passages out of con- 
text. But on the whole the facts are their own 
indictment. 

Here, then, are two views of approximately 
the same period. Mr. Clark wanted ‘to find out 
what happened to these men who endured for 
so long such incredible privations, such extremes 
of misery and squalor.’ Mr. Collier, himself 
flinching from the Somme and man’s inexhaust- 
ible capacity for self-destruction, says: “But the 
biggest casualty of all was the reputation of the 
privileged class which, notwithstanding the 
shortcomings revealed by the Crimea, South 
Africa and the Somme, was, after all, best quali- 
fied to guide Western Europe through the perils 
of the post-war era.” 

Such was that over-written war: death, delay, 
futility. chicanery, pain, boredom, endurance. 
That at least will never happen again. We can 
feel Mr. Clark’s new-found horror at the wicked- 
ness of 1915, and Mr. Collier’s anxiety to justify 
one of its protagonists, but indeed it is long ago 
and far away, and it just doesn’t matter any more. 
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H ARO 


| gine age is probably 
as important as class in 
determining how people talk, 
how they dress and how they 
look at life. Of course there 
has always been a certain 
amount of friction between 
young and old, and both 
= enjoy the martyrdom. of 

being slightly misunderstood. 
But we are now approaching a complete breakdown 
in communication between age-groups. 

A very refreshing thing about The Observer is 
that it frequently gives the points of view of both 
sides in the Age War. Bridget Colgan, for example, 
when she writes about avoiding frustrations in 
babies never forgets that parents get frustrated too. 
And a recent correspondence following the series 
“Miserable Married Women” included a tart lec- 
ture from a 7-year-old girl who thought that 
women should look after their children properly 
and try to love them, and if they are bored why did 
they have them in the first place? 


Fads Exposed 


Somehow or other, The Observer seems to have 
posted spies in most of the age-cliques, and as soon 
as anything new happens, whether it’s a major 
trend or a minor fad, back come intelligence 
reports that are informative, unselfconscious and 
équally free from the stuffiness that plagues some 
ageing writers and the private intolerance that walls 
in some young ones. 

Why did teenagers flock to buy music that sounds 
like a needle-scratchy dance record of the late 
twenties? What makes the staid and middle-aged 
rush lemming-like to Sunday afternoon tombola 
sessions? Both of these questions have recently 
been answered in The Observer. 


Fogeys Defended 


New waves and old guard meet hostilely but on 
reasonably equal terms in the review pages. 

The Observer is generally among the first to 
notice new movements in writing, art and music. 
Yet recently Harold Nicolson published a spirited 
and witty defence of literary old-fogeyism. 

More important, the atmosphere of the paper 
makes it possible for the different ages to talk 
freely and frankly about touchy subjects. They’ve 
just concluded a discussion on “Teens and Sex” 
that was thoughtful, unsensational and very helpful 
as a basis for discussion. 

Just for the way in which it helps you keep up 
with how the other age-half lives, The Observer is 
worth every penny of the sixpence it costs. But 
this isn’t the only reason for taking it. J.B.L. 





Africa Rising 
The New Africa. By Smith Hempstone. (Faber, 
45s.) 
I Speak of Freedom. By Kwame Nkrumah. 
(Heinemann, 25s.) 


Few journalists since Stanley can have 
been quite so fortunate as Mr. Hempstone. 
Towards the end of 1956 a generous patron 
provided the money which allowed him to escape 
from his newspaper in America and spend the 
next two and a half years driving round Africa 
with his wife. The Hempstones intended to take 
in pretty well the whole of Africa, as the 
Gunthers had done three years earlier. Unlike 
the Gunthers, who managed it in a year and 
talked to 1,503 people, they soon realised they 
had bitten off more than they could chew, let 
alone digest, and resigned themselves to less than 
half of Africa, and 503 fewer people. They 
score on mileage, though: 70,000 by lorry to 
the Gunthers’ 40,000 by plane. 

Is this comparison with Inside Africa inevit- 
able? Indeed it is. There is the same respectful 
wave towards Lord Hailey’s Survey—a classic, 
says Gunther; monumental, says Hempstone— 
as we go speeding towards the rapids, in which 
reportage, history, political gossip and specula- 
tions about Communist penetration become 
gloriously mixed together. There are even those 
bizarre bits of information one can neither make 
use of nor entirely put out of mind. ‘Mali has 
more than twice as many camels as Christians.’ 
‘Sierra Leone imports far more beer than soap.’ 
‘The first motor-car did not reach Monrovia un- 
til 1916, when one was unloaded by mistake.’ The 
echoes of Gunther are unfortunate, because, by 
restricting his area of operations, Mr. Hemp- 
stone has done a much better job of work. He 
has taken the middle belt of twenty-six territories 
between the Sahara and the Congo. Most of 
these, now independent, are the succession States 
of the French Empire, and I know of no other 
book in English which provides such a clear and 
comprehensive account of their origins and 
recent development. 

The Hempstones began their travels in the 
Horn of Africa. Manifestly, they were puzzled 
by the way in which Sudan managed to combine 
a military dictatorship, and a first-class British- 
trained civil service, with Communist influence in 
schools and trade unions. What could it mean? 
Alas, only ‘that US cannot hope for an alliance 
here, but we can hope for friendship.’ Ethiopia 
is easier because one can, or could when the 
Hempstones were in town, start with the Emperor 
and take it from there. The Russian loan and the 
Ilyushin need not distress the West, because the 
Emperor knows what he is doing. Ethiopia's 
future looks bright, says Mr. Hempstone, who 
must have been jumping to his conclusion just 
about the time the conspirators were preparing 
their attempt to get rid of the Emperor. 

Mr. Hempstone fares better when he is dis- 
cussing territories which have lately achieved in- 
dependence. He tells what has happened, and 
prudently qualifies his judgments. Mr. Hemp- 
stone’s trouble is that, having felt obliged to offer 
more than a straightforward account of Africa 
today, he has failed to get to grips with such 
factors as nationalism, economics, climate and 
language. His relentless pursuit of detail, instead 
of producing a meaningful pattern, only leads 
him back, again and again, to troubled reflections 
on democracy and Communism. Such reflections 
are profitless. Africa is only at the beginning of its 
revolution. Few political parties represent social 
classes or ideological groups, and in the new 
States the unifying influences of a common lan- 
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guage, a common culture and a common 
economic interest are lacking. These parties and 
these States, like the idea of Pan-Africanism, are 
by-products of colonialism, and they will not long 
survive the withdrawal of the colonial powers, 
Forces which helped to create Europe and its 
conflicting nationalisms are already beginning to 
be felt. It is no accident that Ghana, rapidly 
developing its economy and increasing its edu- 
cated and commercial classes, presents the clear- 
est picture of thrusting nationalism, European- 
style, irredentism and all. 

President Nkrumah goes half-way towards 
acknowledging this in 1 Speak of Freedom. Only 
half-way, though. He sees differences of culture, 
language and ideas in Africa. He agrees that the 
economic development of the continent should 
be planned as a whole. But of course he is deter- 
mined to develop Ghana at all costs, and the 
more successful he is, the less willing Ghana will 
be to risk her prosperity in a political union on 
equal terms with poor and unstable States. This 
collection of his speeches, beginning with his 
return to the Gold Coast in 1947 and closing with 
his appearance before the United Nations 
General Assembly last September, explains why 
Nkrumah, so successful at home, has won few 
independent African States to his side. Nobody 
could have been more reasonable, less emotional, 
than he has been in handling the gradual transfer 
of authority from Britons to Ghanaians. He is a 
national leader. He understands his own people. 
But he does not understand Africa. His Pan- 
Africanism is all emotion. The only unifying 
element he can point to is the African continent: 
‘we are all Africans.’ His speeches take no 
account of practical differences, even when they 
stare him in the face. Significantly, he has dedi- 
cated his book to Patrice Lumumba, a man who 
found time to call a Pan-African conference in 
Leopoldville while his Congo State was in 
fragments. 

FRANK BARBER 


Cops and Robbers 


Common Sense about Crime and Punishment. 
By C. H. Rolph. (Gollancz, 12s. 6d.) 


IN fewer than 200 pages, Mr. Rolph travels a 
long way, from defining crime and discussing the 
inadequacies of criminal statistics, through the 
work of the police and such controversial issues 
as capital and corporal punishment, to imprison- 
ment, probation and after-care. Much of what he 
has to say will be familiar to those concerned 
with research or the treatment of offenders, but 
it needs to be said again. Particularly interesting 
is the section on police powers and procedure— 
a topic seldom written about outside the techni- 
cal literature. The Vagrancy Act of 1824—a 
monstrous anachronism—and Section 28 of the 
1916 Larceny Act are inroads into the presump- 
tion of innocence, and Mr. Rolph rightly calls 
their arbitrary provisions the ‘withered arm of 
the English Law.’ 

He is wrong, however, in suggesting that the 
presumption of innocence is itself part of the 
law. The law merely places the burden of proof 
on the prosecution, and at the same time strin- 
gently limits the kinds of evidence that can be 
adduced—except, that is, in prosecutions for 
‘Joitering’ and the like which are starkly 
silhouetted against the otherwise scrupulously fair 
backcloth. of English judicial procedure. I 
wonder, though, whether it is these powers which 
have led, as Mr. Rolph believes, to the embitter- 
ment of police-public relations, or whether it is 
the hounding of the motorist, and latterly the 
rough handling of demonstrators, which have 
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brought about the change in middle-class atti- 
tudes towards the police? Policemen have always 
been unpopular among the urban proletariat, 
and with some reason. 


It is a pity that prison after-care is left to the 
end. As a member of the New Bridge, Mr. Rolph 
clearly believes in the place of the voluntary 
worker; but disappointingly, he does not examine 
the whole ramshackle structure of after-care, 
much of it financed by the taxpayer, described by 
Viscount Montgomery in the Lords last month as 
a ‘dog’s breakfast.’ A combination of Parkinson 
and official whitewash will no doubt maintain the 
status quo Well into the foreseeable future. There 
is no index, and a number of minor errors have 
crept in (the prison population is put at 2,700 per 
day instead of 27,000), but it is the sort of book 
which one would want to put in the way not only 
of intelligent voters but of most sixth-formers. 
Its humour is not the least of its attractive 
qualities : 

Forensic Science, which is‘popularly supposed 
to be the analysis of blood, cloth, hair, vomit, 
mud, sewage, and all kinds of primordial 
matter. ... 

TERENCE MORRIS 


Capitol Gadflies 


The Crossroads of Liberalism. By 
Forcey. (O.U.P., 50s.) 


Tuis is a useful but irritating book. It is about 
the Progressive movement in the United States, 
which changed in title to the New Liberalism 
(c. 1916), and about the decline of the move- 
ment during the 1920s. Mr. Forcey examines the 
ideas and careers of three leading Prog-Lib 
intellectuals—Herbert Croly, Walter Weyl and 
Walter Lippmann—who became closely asso- 
ciated after 1914 as founder-editors of the New 
Republic. Taking their careers as an example, 
Mr. Forcey speculates on the role of the in- 
tellectual in politics, and on the inadequacy of 
American Prog-Lib doctrine. 

The useful part of his book is the unspecula- 
tive portion. He gives a clear summary of the 
background of his three characters, and their 
relation to the reform notions of the period. 
Though he seems to find Lippmann the least 
attractive of the three, he offers a fair analysis 
of their main writings, in particular of the books 
which brought them into the public eye and tem- 
porarily into the orbit of Theodore Roosevelt— 
Croly’s Promise of American Life (1909), Weyl’s 
The New Democracy (1912) and Lippmann’s A 
Preface to Politics (1913). They are well worth 
resurrecting, especially Croly’s and Weyl’s. Like 
the work of Riesman and Galbraith, they belong 
to the ‘What-America-Needs-Is . . .” category, 
and reveal a similar mixture of aspiration and 
irritation. They are remarkable treatises, im- 
portant in their own time and still impressive, 
since the problems discussed in them are fun- 
damental and persistent and since their proposals 
Were imaginative and quite radical. 

Even the arguments that now seem obsolete 
or peculiar have considerable interest. For ex- 
ample, their belief (reluctantly modified by 
1916, when they supported Woodrow Wilson) that 
only the Republican Party could serve as the 
party of reform challenges our too-ready assump- 
tion that the genealogy of American reform 
has been confined to the Democrats. Or Croly’s 
idea that the right kind of American nationalism 
could produce a decent and civilised com- 
munity: this should be recognised as an early 
endeavour to envisage a less lonely crowd, less 
vulgarly devoted to the private sector. The trio 
was ahead of its age, as Mr. Forcey notes, in 


Charles 


seeing (though dimly) that America could no 
longer remain isolated from foreign conflicts, 
that the federal government must assume far 
greater control over the national economy, that 
the labour unions must become major nego- 
tiators, and that the ‘social surplus’ (Weyl’s 
term for the wealth created by the otherwise 
reprehensible American acquisitive spirit) made 
the Marxist vision of the proletariat irrelevant 
to the United States. 


No doubt, as Mr. Forcey insists, the trio had 
limitations. They were urban and Eastern, with 
little understanding of agriculture and of other 
regions. They were a little naive in being so 
delighted by invitations to lunch with the 
political great. The autopsy of their work on 
the New Repudlic and  afterwards—their 
panaceas and scoldings, their egotistical belief 
that they had manipulated events, their high- 
minded but possibly wrongheaded attack upon 
the Treaty of Versailles—presents a somewhat 
disquieting picture of theorists unable to per- 
form sensibly or consistently. Kennedy’s New 
Frontier, with its contingent of academic 
theorists, inevitably comes to mind. The decline 
of the New Liberalism is in truth a dismal story. 


But Mr. Forcey’s explanations are much too 
simple and confused. Arguing that Croly and 
Co., instead of influencing events, were them- 
selves influenced and so made to temporise and 
lose their necessary detachment, he suggests 
that American intellectuals should stay out of 
practical politics. He describes his trio as ‘moths 
drawn to the light’ and speaks of Croly’s ‘neurotic 
Obsession’ with strong leadership. But there 
are many different kinds of _ intellectuals. 
Some are palpably misplaced in fields of 
practical application. Others may have a great 
deal to contribute, not merely as _ remote 
theorists. Croly and Co. were (Mr. Forcey’s 
word) ‘publicists. They wanted to be in the 
know, like all good political journalists, and in 
the swim, even if this meant getting in the soup. 
Their relations with the White House were 
equivocal, and unsatisfactory. But the Admin- 
istration, set apart from and often at odds with 
Congress in the very nature of the system, has 
long tended to surround itself with court jesters, 
grey eminences, kitchen Cabinets and brains 
trusts who have no official role. One President 
will choose poker-playing cronies, another 
Harvard professors. In the absence of a Cabinet 
directly responsible to Congress, the untidy 
pattern will continue. Again, it is in the nature 
of the American presidential situation that 
hardened politicians no less than intellectuals 
look for a charismatic leader. Mark Hanna’s 
feeling for McKinley was not incomparably less 
intense than Croly’s for that most charismatic 
of dismounted cavalrymen, Theodore Roosevelt. 


As for the inadequacy of Prog-Lib doctrine, 
Mr. Forcey seems to contend (his train of 
thought is not clear) that all forms of liberalism 
are ineffectual in twentieth-century America be- 
cause they are too middle-class, too wishy- 
washy. He cites New Deal reforms as proof: 
a dubious proof? It is hard to see what he would 
propose instead. Certainly no ‘one could 
deny the weaknesses of the amorphous line 
known as American liberalism. But on the evi- 
dence of his book, we ought not to write off 
Croly and Co. without attaching far more weight 
than Mr. Forcey does to two external factors: 
the First World War, which confronted 
American reformers with agonising dilemmas, 
and the rise of Communism, which outflanked all 
less radical creeds and made pragmatism appear 
a vice instead of a virtue. 

MARCUS CUNLIFFE 





DARRELL BATES 


The Shell 
at My Ear 


An ironic and perceptive chron- 
icle of the joys and pains of grow- 
ing up by the author of A Fly- 
switch from the Sultan, whose 
story-telling has been likened by 
Eric Linklater and the Economist 
to Sir Arthur Grimble’s. 


18s 


James 
Agate 


AN ANTHOLOGY 
Introduced by Alan Dent 


‘The extracts from the nine 
famous Egos and other writings 
suggest how much personal 
charm there was in one who was 
(as The Times put it) “boyishly 
enchanted with the astonishing 
romance of his professional 
career.”” And Agate’s reason for 
being so enchanted was that he 
himself was “the astonishing 
romance”.’ SUNDAY TELEGRAPH 


2I5s 


Peter 
Fleming 


GOODBYE TO THE 
BOMBAY BOWLER 


‘This last Strix selection from 
the Spectator indicates no 
scraping of the barrel-bottom. 
These twoscore pieces buoyantly 
uphold Mr Fleming’s reputation 
as a master of the politely comic.’ 

PUNCH 

15s 


VAHE KATCHA 


The Hook & 
An Eye for an Eye 


These two compulsively read- 
able short novels in one volume 
are concerned with what happens 
to fairly normal lives when a 
black obsession is thrust on them 
out of the blue. 
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Felo de Se 


The Minister. By Maurice Edelman. (Hamish 
Hamilton, 16s.) 
The Fox and the Camellias. By |gnazio Silone. 


Translated by Eric Mosbacher. (Cape, 
13s. 6d.) 

The Necklace of Kali. By Robert Towers. (Cape, 
18s.) 


The Reckoning. By Michael Horbach. Translated 
by Norman Denny. (Bodley Head, 15s.) 
SINCE man never ceases to boast that he is 
rational, it is disquieting to reflect on the abiding 
part played in human affairs by totally irrational 
acts. Destructive or at least self-destructive, such 
acts are yet innocent of deliberate perverseness 
or brutality; born of instantaneous and inexplic- 
able impulse, as it would seem, they reflect only 
the muddle and sheer squalor of the human breed, 
or at best an infantile readiness to reach out for 
the fire because it is such a pretty colour. The 
first two of the novels under review are concerned 
with the consequences of such acts, the other two 

(rather boldly) with their origins. 

At the height of a successful career, Geoffrey 
Melville, Secretary of State for Commonwealth 
and Colonial Affairs, makes a witty but tasteless 
joke about Africans in order to amuse his society 
friend, Julia Drayford. The rest of Maurice 
Edelman’s The Minister is concerned with the 
public damage Melville sustains as a result of 
his remark, this coming at a time when he is also 
privately tormented by his wife’s suspected in- 
fidelities. Now as ever, Mr. Edelman uses rare 
expertise to control a fast and sharply-twisting 
narrative; and now as ever he excels in his pre- 
sentations of nastiness and spleen. Nobody comes 
out well. The humourless African leader who 
uses Melville’s quip to stir up terrorism; the 








PROBATION 


the second chance 
JOHN ST. JOHN 


For the first time, an authentic, comprehensive 
account of the use of probation against crime. 
The ‘case histories provide absorbing insight 
into current human and social problems. 


“Mr. St. John’s book on the probation 
problem is the first and long likely to be the 
best of its kind.”’-—c. H. ROLPH, New Statesman. 
“. .. this is a valuable book for the general 
reader.’’—T. R. FYVEL, Sunday Telegraph. 25s. 


THE TOWN 


GEOFFREY MARTIN 


This record of the growth and development of 
the town in Britain is exceptionally well illus- 
trated. Many of the illustrations are taken 
from little-known sources and will be of special 
interest to the student. 


“This new series offers us somethittg fresh 
and exciting towards the interpretation of our 
country. The visual approach is a revelation. 
The first volume on The Town combines 
scholarship with perceptive imagination, while 
the illustrations are fascinating.”’—a.L. ROWSE. 
“. . . a lively and lucid summary 
which will delight everyone with a 
lay enthusiasm for .architecture or 
social history.”-—1AN PARK, Sunday 
Times. 233 illustrations. 25s. 


VISTA BOOKS 
































randy and unscrupulous Mrs. Drayford, with 
her bitterly ambitious Left-wing lover; the 
student rabble with its sweaters and wispy 
beards; Gerald Ormston, Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, greedy but oddly obtuse; Melville’s 
loyal and loving wife, who, it eventually turns 
out, once enjoyed a jolly afternoon of lust with 
Melville’s own brother—all of them are tainted 
except possibly Melville’s daughter, who is 
meant, one must suppose, to be nice, but suffers 
from Mr. Edelman’s incapacity to write well 
about anything pleasant. 

It would be unkind to reveal the outcome of 
this intriguing and cautionary tale, so instead I 
shall just touch up the moral: two unpremedi- 
tated acts, two entirely incidental failures, come 
to threaten utter destruction to a  distin- 
guished career and a long and happy marriage. Is 
this the gods’ revenge for pride or complacency? 
Is it just bad luck? Or did the protagonists really 
want to destroy themselves all the time, their 
seemingly gratuitous actions being in fact the 
results of subconscious deliberation? Mr. Edel- 
man doesn’t tell; he hangs out the danger signs, 
but leaves us to work out what the danger is. 

So does Ignazio Silone. The Fox and the 
Camellias is a short but impressive fable about 
a Swiss farmer who lives a stone’s throw from 
the border of Fascist Italy and has a passion for 
trying to subvert the Italian dictatorship. At first 
things work out in a comprehensible if rather 
vague manner: we all understand, more or less, 
the motives of the Blackshirts and their op- 
ponents. But then, in the middle of a careful 
piece of intrigue, the senseless act comes sweep- 
ing up out of the abyss, and ruin and misery, of 
a kind unconnected with Fascism or the planned 
resistance to it, is disturbed all around. Once 
again, rational issues have been obscured by 


| sheer human ineptitude; and once again we are 


left trying to guess why. 

It is left to Robert Towers and Michael Hor- 
bach to supply some sort of an answer. Mr. 
Towers’s The Necklace of Kali, in which the 
American author writes with pleasing sympathy 
of the last days of the British Raj in India, might 
be passed off merely as a meaty romance 
decorated with riots and rich homosexuals, were 
it not for its attention to one very serious idea. 
This idea is expressed by the image of the goddess 
Kali, who, as Mr. Towers sees her, stands not 
only for death but also for the kind of feckless 
and destructive idiocy which we have been dis- 
cussing above and which is always making such 
a mockery of civilised existence. As I understand 
him, Mr. Towers sees this Kali-menace as an 
element which has been built into all human 
beings by God or fate, in order to remind them, 
from time to time, of the absurdity, brevity and 
filth of their condition. (Significantly, the hero 
of this novel undoes the painful achievement of 
months with ten seconds’ worth of drunken 
fornication.) What we are left with, then, is a 
religious notion: subconsciously at least, we all 
make fools of ourselves in order not to appear 
to be challenging God. It is typical that such an 
idea should crop up in a novel about India, and 
it goes far to explain why the place is to all 
intents ungovernable. 

Michael Horbach, in The Reckoning, reaches 
much the same answer as Mr. Towers, but he 
states it in psychological rather than in religious 
terms. Writing about contemporary Germany 
(West), he paints a garish picture of corruption 
in high places—indeed in all places—and also 


gives several portentous flashbacks, from which . 


we are to infer that the Germany of 1945, 
being reduced to nothing at all, had been given 
a splendid chance of purification and atonement. 
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This chance she has since rejected because of her 
gross material preoccupations; so that now, of 
course, all sensitive Germans have Guilt. Like 
Herr Horbach’s hero (a journalist), they are 
disgusted with the Vanity Fair which fills the 
streets of Bonn, and even more disgusted with 
themselves for failing to uproot it. Outcome; a 
chaos of alcohol, ‘vomit and sex, ended only by 
clumsy and futile self-sacrifice. If all this de. 
presses you, I can only hope that we shall soon & 
have some really wholesome novels to tell us, 
for a change, how charming and well integrated % 
we all are. Perhaps Mr. Waugh or Mr. Greene f 
will oblige? Or that nice Mr. Braine? 
SIMON RAVEN \ 


Celtic Infancy \ 


An Only Child. By Frank O'Connor. (Macmillan, z 
21s.) 


SOME years ago Frank O'Connor wrote an intro- 
duction to a collection of his short stories in 
which he seemed by implication to dismiss the 
work of his early Guests of the Nation period as 
immature. To those of us who believed that in 
this period he showed promise of being the 
greatest short-story writer of his day—I would 
have gone further, and claimed that he was the 
greatest short-story writer of his day—O'Con- 
nor’s assumption that he has since matured as 
a writer is a little sad; all we have been seeing 
from him lately are those glib New Yorker tales 
of childhood, so much a travesty of his old 
self that it is embarrassing to read them, in spite 
of their technical skill. 

Now, from this autobiography—part of which 
also appeared in the New Yorker, though it is a 
sight better than his fiction there—it is possible 
to see how he has come to be so grievously 
deceived about his talent. ‘Some of my earliest 
recollections of her’ (he says of his mother) ‘are 
so extraordinary that to this day I cannot say if 
they weren't hallucinations.’ And again, of his 
later boyhood, ‘the trouble was that I was always 
a little bit of what I had picked up from. book 
or song or picture or glimpse of some different 
sort of life, always half in and half out of the 
world of reality.” This stream of fancy gave 
O’Connor his inventiveness as a writer; applied 
to the deeply and often harshly realistic subject- 
matter of his first stories, the effect was often 
moving. But when he came to write about 
childhood, the lid blew off; fancy flew free and 
unrestrained. Describing a child’s world came 
easily to him and he did it most vividly; but the 
better he did’it the more uncomfortable his old 
admirers were made. It was as if Picasso had 
devoted his middle years not to Guernicas, but 
to illustrating fairy tales. 

This autobiography represents an effort to 
rediscover reality; but it is too late. At no time 
does it ring false: there are none of the nagging 


little discrepancies, or symptoms of retrospective y 


self-satisfaction, by which the rest of us reveal 
our indulgent self-deception about the past. Yet 
measured against his old standards the book does 
not quite come off. It is not dull, as one distin- 
guished critic here has suggested; but it is not as 
impressive as, given the material, it ought to be 
—presumably because he has written too often 
around his childhood to be able to write con- 
vincingly about it. 

This does not apply to the later sections, where 
O’Connor describes his adventures and his career 
in the Irish Republican Army during the Troubles; 
they are altogether more convincing, though also 
more unsympathetic. The book as a whole, too, is 


- 
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both more serious in intent and vastly better writ- 
ten than most authors’ autobiographies. To readers 
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coming to it knowing nothing of the early O’Con- 
nor (and to judge from the difficulty of finding 
the early O'Connor there must be many such) 
criticism will surely sound captious—and if this 
book’s popularity stimulates a demand for a new 
edition of Guests of the Nation it would be 
tempting to put criticism aside, and give it puffs 
assiduous and unqualified at every opportunity. 

BRIAN INGLIS 


Sunday Painters 


Modern Primitives. By Oto  Bihalji-Merin. 
(fhames and Hudson, 4 gns.) 


It had to come, I suppose: a very intense, fat 
little took on naive painters. With Henri 
Rousseau as the grand point of departure and 
of illumination—or obfuscation—the naive had 
sooner or later to be solemnly assembled and 
contrasted with the poverty of ‘civilised’ vision, 
and sentimentally discussed in relation to the 
collective soul, the ‘primal ground of being,’ 
‘buried instincts’ and ‘bridging the gap between 
the visible and invisible,’ with attendant psycho- 
logical quotations. 

My first response, after looking through the 
many illustrations, in colour and monochrome, 
was one of boredom, then irritation. Naive 
painters from France. Yugoslavia, from Ger- 
many, Italy, Russia, Spain, and everywhere 
(inside the Western idiom)—all of them with only 
one element in common, their naive, approxi- 
mate, mainly home-made technique, the one 
thing which connects the riff-raff of Sunday 
painting—i.e. 90 per cent. of the painting dis- 
cussed and so well reproduced in this book— 
with the vision of Henry Rousseau, or Louis 
Vivin, or Mitelli, the Italian shoemaker. 

Observations which occur to me are, first, 
that the only naive painter of interest is the one 
who paints inventively and imaginatively in 
spite of having had no technical training, not 
because of it; second, that most naive painters 
(like most educated painters) are bad; third, that 
one must nail the whopping falsehood in the 
text that ‘the art of children, of the insane, and 
of the naive painter falls outside the context of 
historical civilisations.’ It doesn’t: it can’t—any 
more than Bernadette’s naive idea of the 
Madonna's appearance could have fallen outside 
the customary image of the Madonna in pietistic 
frontispieces of the nineteenth century. 

Every naive painter, like every other painter, 
sees (a) his world, (6) something of other men’s 
paintings, or reproduced paintings, of their 
world; which is to say only that painting is 
painting, and Rousseau an exceptional vision- 
ary with a good painter’s power of making shapes 
and colours sing together, transcending his 
‘illiteracy’ just as the ‘literate’ painter, if he is 
a good one, transcends the possibly deadening 
influence of his art education. A Rousseau, a 
Vivin, a Mitelli, makes his contribution, and 
you introduce esoteric, irrelevant, wall-eyed 
falsities the moment you attempt to account for 
the contribution by its naivety, which should 
be a term of circumstantial description and not 
evaluation—though of course our belated 
ability to recognise that naive painting may be 
‘good’ instead of ipso facto ‘bad’ has decently 
liberated our sensibilities, and brought us nearer 
a realisation of the nature of art. 

Only three English naive painters are in- 
cluded, one of them Alfred Wallis. Of course we 
have had others. But that there are no more than 
three indifferent ones on our map should be 
ascribed less perhaps to our critical good sense 
than to our lack of curiosity. 

GEOFFREY GRIGSON 


Names and Images 


Weep Before God. By John Wain. (Macmillan, 
12s. 6d.) 
The Sun My Monument. By Laurie Lee. (Chatto, 
12s. 6d.) 
Title Deeds. By Frederick Grubb. (Longmans, 
15s.) 
The Distances. By Charles Olson. (Evergreen 
Books, 13s.) 
THE gravestone has now been so firmly put in 
place above the 1950s Movement—helped even 
by those who made it respectable at the time— 
that it perhaps needs pointing out that some of 
the poems in New Lines were and are very good, 
and that none of them was or is very bad. One 
of the prime architects of the Movernent has 
always been taken to be John Wain, who 
smoothed and sharpened the Empson villanelle 
and terza rima so that they became elegant 
moral instruments. Of course they lost something 
in the process—Empson’s baleful, murky quality, 
among other things—but I still find some pleasure 
in the clinching lines of the poems in A Word 
Carved on a Sill. 

I find greater pleasure, however, in some of 
the work in his new book. Almost all of it has 
been broadcast or published in magazines during 
the last three years, so it doesn’t come as a shock 
to find that Wain has moved away from Empson 
and towards D. H. Lawrence. Some of the best 
parts of Weep Before God could hardly have 
been written without Lawrence’s example, 
though they are certainly not directly derivative. 
I'm thinking of ‘Au Jardin des Plantes,’ ‘Anniver- 
sary,’ and the second and fourth sections of ‘A 
Song about Major Eatherly.’ This last poem, 
now deservedly well known, is Wain’s most 
ambitious and (despite flaws in the other two 


sections) most successful poem so far. It makes _ 


me realise how wrong I was to judge, on the 
evidence of A Word Carved on a Sill, that he 
was a poet who couldn’t manage freer forms, 
who needed a metrical cage to contain his real 
poetic self. Wain’s natural vigour sometimes lets 
him down badly, as in the long ‘Boisterous Poem 
about Poetry,’ which has far too much of the 
tedious frenetic screeching one finds in some of 
his fiction; but altogether Weep Before God is 
a marked advance on his earlier work. 

Laurie Lee’s publishers have apparently 
thought the time ripe to remind us that the author 
of Cider with Rosie is a poet; and they have 
done this by reissuing his first book of poems, 
originally published in 1944. It seems to me that 
they do him no great service by this. Lee’s out- 
put has always been small, and the work itself 
has been slight, but he has a gift for vivid 
metaphor which became impressive with an 
added technical skill in The Bloom of Candles 
(1947) and My Many-Coated Man (1955): I 
think of ‘Sunken Evening’ and ‘Apples’: 

They lie as wanton as they fall, 

and where they fall and break, 

the stallion clamps his crunching jaws. 

the starling stabs his beak. 
The early poems, however, for all their ‘colour- 
ful’ language, are much less successful. Too 
many of them sound like arbitrary translations 
of Lorca or Neruda, with the rather loony 
whimsy which such poems seem to have in 
English: 

And the day I observed that I was a lover 

I crossed the frontier to seek a wound 

and fell with a fever above the Bahia de Rosas 

letting the mad snow spit in my eyes. 
The little selection of Lee’s work in the ‘Pocket 
Poets’ series, published much more cheaply, gives 
a better offering of this pleasant, unpretentious 
poet. 
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I scarcely know what to make of Frederick 
Grubb’s poems in Title Deeds. Mr. Grubb gave 
some clues in a duplicated letter he distributed 
to friends and fellow-poets: before the book’s 
publication, but even it doesn’t seem to help 
much. The literary and historical cross-references 
in the poems, the epigraphs from Leopardi, 
Rilke and Valéry (among others), kept me reach- 
ing far too hotly for the bookshelves. But more 
often what has held me up has been syntactical 
fussiness, crabbed metrics, a curiously tongue- 
twisting diction, all presented with obvious care 
and seriousness but without any clear impulse. 
One can hardly demonstrate without quoting 
a whole poem, but a single stanza (from ‘Midi: 
Decision to Leave’) may show some of the 
difficulties : 

Promptly the Mistral, getting icily up 
Off Ventoux’s slopes, at one blow fells velleity, 
Stirs how and why, more pointing to more ends. 
Whatever year it is, seems (as it were) 
Volatilized, lost in the view—granting we 
retrench 
Infers a pause in labour. 
I think I follow this, but it does seem rather an 
involved and at-three-removes way of saying 
that it’s difficult to make up one’s mind. 

Back to the bookshelf with Charles Olson. 
Confucius, Mencius, Iamblichus, Nathan Bed- 
ford Forrest, Rimbaud, somebody called Creeley. 
. . » The list is endless, and they all get worked 
into a ranting Poundian catalogue, larded with 
French and Italian. I note, desperately, that Mr. 
Olson ‘has come to be regarded as a major 
American poet by many leading literary figures,” 
and wonder if I'm getting too old, too British, or 
if somebody else’s eyes aren't having the wool 
pulled over them. 

ANTHONY THWAITE 








Branwell Bronte 

WINIFRED GERIN 

‘The prevailing impression which 

the book makes upon me is 

to convert me into an aspiring 

Brontologist.” Maurice Richardson in 

The Bookman. A companion volume 

to the same author’s 

Anne Bronte, an ‘absorbing and 

authoritative study.’ 

The Times 32 pages of halftones 

Book Society Non-Fiction Choice 

John O’ London’s Book of the Month 
35s 


Forces and Fields 


MARY B. HESSE MSc PhD 

The study of the concept of Action 

at a Distance in the history of Physics. 
This book traces through history 
some of the problems 

raised by one theoretical question: 
*“How do bodies act on one another 
across space ?”’ The author 

is a member of the University of 
Cambridge Committee for the History 


and Philosophy of Science. 
35s 
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COMPANY MEETING 





SMITH’S POTATO CRISPS 


Tue Thirty-second Ordinary General Meeting of 
Smith’s Potato Crisps Limited was held on July 25 
in London. Mr. F. Le Neve-Foster, chairman in the 
course of his speech, said: 

The Net Profit after taxation is £876,158 com- 
pared with £1,010,831. In spite of the excellent start 
we made in the first three months, circumstances 
have not been nearly so good in the latter part 
of the year under review and we have had difficulties. 
Nevertheless, the results achieved for the year are 
the second best, by a large margin, in the history 
of the company. 

The Board recommends a final dividend of 30%, 
plus a cash bonus of 10%, which makes a total 
distribution for the year of 55% on the one class of 
issued share capital as enlarged by the one for five 
tree scrip issue made last year. The distribution for 
the year, therefore, represents an effective increase 
of 9.94%. 

The last eight months of the year were an excep- 
tionally difficult period for Production owing to the 
very poor quality of potatoes which were available 
from the 1960 crop. From July onwards for the rest 
of 1960 continual wet weather was experienced, 
which seriously affected what originally looked to 
be a promising crop and the conditions under which 
it was lifted. As a result although prices per ton 
looked cheap, the potatoes came to us full of exces- 
sive water and in bad condition, which not only led 
to high processing costs but gave a low yield per 
ton of the quality of crisps we look to produce. 

We believe that with the increased productive 
capacity now available from the extensions made 
during the year we are now in a position to supply 
all requirements of the trade. 

Up to the end of June last year the Parent Com- 
pany’s sales showed a nice increase on the figures 
for the similar period of the previous year. The pro- 
longed spell of bad weather which followed and 
continued through most of the holiday period, how- 
ever, seriously affected demand in our peak period 
of sales. Nevertheless, over the whole year and 
exclusive of sales of Tudor Crisps we exceeded the 
sales for the previous year by a small margin. 


QUALITY THE KEYNOTE 

Looking into the future, we are sure that the 
demand for our product will continue to grow. 
Quality is the keynote of our policy and we pay the 
greatest attention to all matters which are necessary 
to maintain it, using the finest ingredients available 
and methods of processing to impart just that 
difference in flavour and keeping qualities for which 
Smith’s are famous. I make no apologies for repeat- 
ing our Slogan ‘There are no Crisps to equal 
Smith’s.’ To the Public, Crisps still mean Smith’s 
Crisps. 

OVERSEAS SUBSIDIARIES 

The Chairman referred to the developments over- 
seas. The Australian Company has opened another 
factory at Newcastle, New South Wales, and pro- 
duction and sales continue to advance. Our Dutch 
subsidiary Company has made a small but welcome 
profit and the initial productive capacity has been 
more than doubled. Trade has been extended to 
the German and Belgian Markets with a view to 
developments there. In the Republic of Ireland, 
Smith’s Potato Crips (Ireland) Ltd. has been formed 
in association with interests there. A small but 
efficient factory has been set up in Dublin and it 
is already in production. 

For the first three months of the current year, 
sales of the Parent Company show an appreciable 
improvement. On the other hand, our profit margins 
have continued to be seriously affected by the poor 
quality of potatoes from the last part of the 1960 
crop and high prices for suitable new potatoes. On a 
longer view, we have good reason for confidence 
that, with the dominating position we have estab- 
lished in the crisp trade and our experience and 
widespread interests in it, your Company will con- 
tinue to give’ a good account of itself and add to the 
fame of our product, Smith’s Potato Crisps, with 
satisfaction to our customers and shareholders alike. 

The report was adopted. 





A Nation 


By NICHOLAS 


Ir I were really Chancellor I 
would resign rather than hand 
out the dreary ‘mixture as before’ 
prescribed by these short-sighted 
practitioners at the Treasury. 
Diagnose an ‘overload’ on the 
economy (a questionable diag- 
nosis) and they will order a 
severe dose of deflation without a 
moment’s thought. In the present 
case the dose is twice as strong 
as that ordered by Mr Thorneycroft because in 
addition to a 7 per cent. Bank rate there is Mr. 
Lloyd’s new regulator—a 10 per cent. surcharge 
on purchase taxes and on customs and excise 
duties. (No mention of the futile pay-roll tax.) 
This will put up the Budget surplus above-the- 
line from £500 to over £630 million—with cuts 
in expenditure below-the-line of about £125 
million to be added. Just in case that is not 
sufficient to bring the temperature of the 
economy down from boom to slump the Govern- 
ment is calling for another 1 per cent. in special 
deposits from the joint stock banks and asking 
them to cut down advances for consumption and 
property development and other speculative pro- 
positions. No doubt the Treasury officials are 
rubbing their hands with glee at getting Mr. Lloyd 
to order such a stiff and unpopular dose of defla- 
tion, but I can assure them they will be wringing 
them with grief next year over the next devalua- 
tion of the £. For one thing is certain. The rise 
in the domestic price level which these measures 
ensure, in particular the rise in rents and the in- 
creasing shortage of council houses, will so en- 
rage the trade unions that the demands for higher 
wages will be intensified rather than diminished 
(taking it out of the teachers is a meanness which 
will make it worse), while the push given to the 
rise in industrial costs will make our goods less 
competitive than ever in foreign markets. 

Mr. Lloyd missed his great opportunity. Here 
was a chance to stop wages rising ahead of pro- 
ductivity by bringing the two sides of industry 
together in an imaginative appeal for co-operation 
in joint industrial planning. If he had imposed a 
limitation on dividends for a year he could have 
had wage restraint. But dividend limitation was 
apparently contrary to the Conservative idea of 
free capitalism and even planning is still taboo in 
Old Etonian circles. The only concession Mr. 
Lloyd made was to co-ordinate the work of the 
two benign but utterly ineffective bodies—the 
Economic Planning Board at the Treasury and the 
National Production Advisory Council. He has, 
it is true, condescended to discuss with both sides 
of industry the implications of his new target—an 
annual increase of 3 per-cent. in the gross 
national product, which, he said, was only 
feasible if we have a 6 per cent. annual rise in 
exports—but discussions, Mr. Lloyd, are not 
enough! You should have set up an In- 
dustrial Development Council composed of 
employers, workers and technicians empowered 
to investigate each industry and draw up plans 
for reconstruction and, what is more, issue 
development certificates where modernisation is 
called for which would be encashable at the 
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Treasury by way of loans. And you should have 
got the Treasury to acquire an equity interest in 
every company it has to finance so that the em- 
ployees should feel that the profits do not go 
entirely to the shareholders. That is how to fire 
the workers’ imagination and get their help in 
saving their country.from bankruptcy. 

Alas! Mr. Lloyd has widened the fatal divi- 
sion in the nation and I fear his party will never 
be able to bridge it as long as he is Chancellor, 
For he will go down to history as the man who 
tried to reduce the standard of living of the 
workers while raising the standard of living of the 
surtax-payers. His last-minute promise to intro- 
duce a capital gains tax next April on short-term 
speculations will impress no one after his state- 
ment in the Commons that the ‘best brains’ in 
the country will be waiting to find ways of evad- 
ing it—a statement which insulted his own party 
for its best brains are as shocked by the division 
in the nation which he is widening as every one 
else. 

The pity of it all is that Mr. Lloyd’s crisis is 
soluble if he were to go about it the right way. 

There is more truth than appears in the statement 
that this crisis is invisible to the man in the street, 
for it is a crisis of the ‘invisibles.’ In the last two 
years there has beena sharp fall in the net ‘invisible’ 
receipts from shipping, oil and ‘interest and divi- 
dends’ amounting to no less than £207 million. 
The net return from shipping is now a debit of 
around £25 million instead of a credit (outgoings 
of £669 million: earnings £644 million). The 
Government has made things worse by deliber- 
ately raising the interest payable on the overseas 
sterling holdings, and by encouraging our over- 
seas trading corporations to leave their profits 
overseas. Above all, the Government has put us 
more in the red by increasing its own expendi- 
tures overseas by £65 million since 1958, of 
which £33 million was accounted for by military 
spending attributable to its ‘great power’ role. 
Altogether our ‘invisible’ receipts came to only 
£22 million last year against £229 million in 1958 
and £300 million before the war. Mr. Lloyd could 
improve them immediately by cutting his expen- 
diture abroad more drastically and by implement- 
ing his vague promise to control overseas foreign 
investment and bring back more of the surplus 
earnings of our overseas companies. 

This attenuated ‘invisible’ surplus is, ot course, 
quite inadequate to cover the deficit on our 
visible trade, which, using the balance-of-pay- 
ments figures, was £366 million last year in spite 
of the extremely favourable terms of trade. But 
this adverse balance in visible trade has been 
caused mainly by the building up of stocks. The 
improvement in the first half of this year— 
imports falling 14 per cent. and exports rising 
4 per cent.—was due to the decline in stock- 
building. This must come to an end before long 
and we must therefore look to a rise in ‘visible’ 
exports for our immediate salvation. And Mr. 
Lloyd could have them—sufficiently to wipe out 
his deficit—if he would only start serious plan- 
ning at once, set up something like my Industrial 
Development Council, and apply to join the 
European Common Market. 
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COMPANY MEETINGS 





THE MIDLAND TAR DISTILLERS 
LIMITED 





BOARD'S DEVELOPMENT POLICY 


MR. R. B. ROBINSON ON NEW PRODUCTION METHODS 


Tue 39th annual meeting of The Midland Tar 
Distillers Limited was held on July 21 at the regis- 
tered office, Springfield Chemical Works, Oldbury, 
Mr. R. B. Robinson, B.A. (the chairman), presiding. 

The following is an extract from the statement by 
the chairman which had been circulated with the 
report and accounts for the year ended 31st March, 
1961: 

In my statement accompanying the Accounts for 
the year ending 31st March, £960, I referred to our 
future policy, as follows: 

“Our policy, thus, is to extend our chemical manu- 
facture by isolation and development of the con- 
stituents of our tar, by the manufacture-and devel- 
opment of chemical derivatives of the finished 
products so obtained, and by the adoption of other 
processes of chemical manufacture, which either use 
one or more of our existing products, or may de- 
pend on quite other raw materials. Obviously this 
policy raises the question of the fair allocation of 
proceeds between the tar producers as such and the 
Company. We have already faced this problem and 
there is no insurmountable difficulty here.” 

This policy has had-an important bearing on the 
Accounts for the year ending 31st March, 1961. 

We have quite extensive Research and Develop- 
ment Departments, the work in which, up till last 
year, was devoted to matters strictly connected with 
our business as distillers and refiners of tar. The 
costs of the Departments were 2 proper charge, 
therefore, in the Accounts drawn up in conformity 
with the provisions of the Tar Agreement to arrive 
at the price payable for our Crude Tar. We have 
now begun, however, to study and develop projects 
which are wholly or partly for the benefit of the 
Company rather than for the benefit of the Crude 
Tar Producers. It follows that in these cases the costs 
of the preliminary Research and Development ex- 
penses must also be borne in whole or in part by 
the Company and this change of allocation has been 
mainly responsible for the reduction in trading profit 
for last year. 

This should cause no despondency but rather en- 
couragement because expenditure of this class is 
made today so as to earn profits tomorrow and we 
should begin to feel the benefit of it in 1962/63 
though the projects in hand which have already 
committed us to Capital Expenditure of £500,000 
are not likely to yield a full year’s benefit until 
1963 / 64. 

Our supplies of Crude Tar have fallen only 
slightly. We paid to our Tar Producers the highest 


price we have ever paid, and you might well suppose ~ 


that this also implies a higher revenue for the Com- 
pany. So it does, but the lion’s share goes to the 
Producers under the provisions of the Crude Tar 
Agreement. 

espite the somewhat lower profit, the Directors, 
as you will see, propose a repetition of last year’s 
distribution of 124 per cent. on Ordinary Capital. 
This absorbs just over 50 per cent. of the net profit. 


TRADING ACTIVITIES AND 
DEVELOPMENTS 


At home our Phenol sales have been very good: 
indeed Tar Acid sales as a whole are limited only 
by our ability to produce, which we have carried as 
far as efficiency permits. 


The picture presented by White Products sales, 
however, is by no means so attractive. We are up 
against the ability of the Oil Companies to produce 
solvents by the use of modern techniques. When 
one bears in mind, in addition, the doubt about the 
continuation of the present preferential excise duty 
of 1/3d. per gallon after 1964, it will be seen that 
the outlook for our White Products is net good. 
Needless to say, the whole problem is receiving our 
very close attention. 

As you know, we are developing the production 
and exploitation of Pyridine and Pyridine Bases and 
their derivatives and you may have seen in the 
Press the announcement of our plans to increase 
considerably our production of Pyridine. The 
Pyridine bases are only found in Crude Tar in very 
small proportion and, even so, few Distillers prac- 
tise. full extraction. In the 1920s blends of Pyridine 
Bases meeting either of two international specifica- 
tions were used at home, in Europe and the United 
States for the denaturing of industrial alcohol. These 
markets have. dwindled over the years and they 
could not in any case be said to involve chemical ex- 
ploitation. However, during the last 15/20 years 
Pyridine itself has found its place as a versatile 
organic chemical. We ourselves use relatively large 
quantities of Alpha Picoline for the production of 
2-Vinylpyridine. Beta Picoline is used in the pro- 
duction of Nicotinic Acid and Nicotinamide, com- 
ponents of the Vitamin B complex, and Gamma 
Picoline is the starting point for the anti-T.B. drug, 
Isoniazid. 

You may have noticed in the Press references to 
the production and development of “Promintic.” 
This. product consists of a Pyridine-based derivative 
which was one of a number of research-scale 
chemicals which we produced and offered to in- 
dustry for examination. I.C.I. Ltd. found that this 
particular chemical had great value as a veterinary 
anthelmintic and after very extensive trials are 
marketing it for that purpose. We have an agree- 
ment with I.C.I. with regard to the supply of the 
chemical. 

This is far from being the whole story, but 
obviously chemical exploitation would always be 
subject to limitation if availability were confined to 
the quantities extractable from Crude Tar. This is 
why we decided to increase our production by new 
methods. 

During the year a new continuous Naphthalene 
crystallising plant was put to work at Four Ashes 
and after the inevitable teething troubles, has settled 
down well and is a credit to our Technical Staff. 
It has enabled us to reduce costs and increase out- 
put. 

Road tar continues to be a large and important 
market for us and our good position here has been 
well maintained. On the other hand, the Tar Fuels 
market, which on the whole has been a successful 
feature in our sales, has been considerably disturbed 
by the Hydrocarbon Oils duty in the Budget and has 
not yet settled down. 

The exploitation of Pitch and Creosote constitutes 
a field that has been exhaustively worked over 
already for very many years past, a fact which the 
Coal Tar Research Association discovered when it 
began life in 1948. We have developed and are con- 
tinuing to. develop and explore outlets for special 
qualities of Pitch and Creosote, but these are not 
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likely at best to yield anything massive. The ancient 
export markets for these materials have virtually 
disappeared as far as we are concerned. 


BUILD-UP OF EXPORT ORGANISATION 

Quite apart from these, however, we are not at 
present able to allocate very large quantities of 
our other products for export. None the less, and 
particularly having in mind future expansion in new 
directions, we are building up our export organ- 
isation so as to be able to handle business in every 
country. We already have, as you know, an 
American Company selling, in the main, Tar Acids, 
and a subsidiary thereof which handles the import 
arrangements for the Tar Acids and sells bulk 
liquid storage facilities as well. 

During the year, as you may have seen from the 
Press, we have formed a Company known as 
Schenectady-Midland Limited, in conjunction with 
Schenectady Varnish Ine. of America to manufacture 
and sell the special resins, adhesives, varnishes, etc., 
for which Schenectady have earned a great reputa- 
tion in the States. This step is responsible for the 
increase in Trade Investments as shown on the 
Balance Sheet. The new Company was incorporated 
in the Autumn and so far we have been exploring 
outlets and developing sales by way of importation 
from Schenectady. Prospects, however, are suf- 
ficiently encouraging to support a case for the erec- 
tion of manufacturing plant and with this in view 
we have already cleared and serviced a portion 
of our 60 ac™> site across the canal from our ex- 
isting Works at Four Ashes. The building up of an 
enterprise like this, although it is not spectacular 
in size, takes time and patience, but we can see 
the prospect of useful business which we intend 
to expand by every means possible. This develop- 
ment is one in which Tar Producers, as such, are 
not concerned. 

The new Market Development Department to 
which I referred last year is proving most valuable. 
The relationship between Sales, Market Develop- 
ment, Research and Development and Production 
can always present something of a problem; in our 
case the Departmental Heads meet together quite 
frequently and so ensure that each point of view is 
given its full weight. The optimism I expressed in 
referring to all this in general terms last year is 
proving to be justified. 

Despite what I have just said about particular 
Departments nothing must cause us to forget our 
gratitude to our Staff in general and to our work- 
people whose united efforts are vital to our progress. 

The report and accounts were adopted and the 
dividend of 12} per cent. on the Ordinary Shares 
was approved. 


G.R.A. TRUST 


POINTS FROM MR. F. S. GENTLE’S 
STATEMENT 


Tue 33rd Annual General Meeting was held on 
26th July. 

In the Chairman’s Statement, previously circulated, 
Mr. Francis S. Gentle, C.B.E., after referring to the 
improved results, reported that the £200,000 Olympic 
Enclosure at the White City had been widely 
acclaimed and would strengthen the Company’s 
competitive position. 

The effects of the new Betting Act were being 
closely watched. Any move to enable betting offices 
to remain open after 6.30 would be resisted. 

The Board was also alive to the restrictive effect 
which the recommendations of the Royal Commis- 
sion on Local Government in Greater London might 
have on the choice of Appointed Days. This could 
lead to increased competition between Tracks in the 
Greater London area. 

On freehold property, Mr. Gentle warned against 
the impression that greyhound stadia could quickly 
and profitably be turned over to other uses. This 
was to reckon without the Planning Authorities. 

But, taking the long-term view, the enterprise was 
soundly based and Mr. Gentle expressed confidence 
in its future. 
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Company Notes 


N spite of the setback in the motor industry 

last year Stewart and Arden have done well to 
return a pre-tax profit of £541,347 for the year 
to March 31, 1961, against £583,384. This is 
the company’s golden jubilee year, with forty- 
nine years’ association with Morris Motors as 
their London distributors. The drop in the sales 
of private cars was offset by an increase in sales 
of commercial vehicles, which was partly at- 
tributable to the outstanding demand for the new 
Mini-Minor light van. The new Morris Commer- 
cial J.4 10-12 cwt. van also made an excellent 
appeal. An increase in the stock position by 
nearly £200,000 and hire-purchase balances has 
eclipsed the previous cash resources which have 
been replaced by a bank overdraft of £212,239. 
The chairman, Mr. George A. Royston, advises 
that sales of the Mini-Minor saloon are increas- 
ing and sales of the Minor 1000 are still good, 
but the commercial vehicle side of the business 
is now the more prosperous. This has prompted 
the company to open another commercial vehicle 
branch at Camberwell to serve traders south of 
the Thames. The dividend of 25 per cent. is 
being maintained so that the 2s. ordinary shares 
at 6s. 3d. xd yielding 7.8 per cent. are fairly 
valued. 


The accounts of Mitre Trust cover fifteen 
months to December 31, 1960, during which time 
the issued ordinary capital has been increased 
from £60,000 to £122,756, plus the issue of addi- 
tional capital in the form of £90,000. Is. de- 
ferred shares. The company’s increase of capital 
was made for the purpose of acquiring the 
Ederapolla Tea Company of Ceylon and the 
Queen’s Hotel at Hastings. The latter investment 





COMPANY MEETING 


EMU WOOL INDUSTRIES 
LIMITED 





YEAR OF CONSOLIDATION 


THe 13th annual general meeting of Emu Woo! 
Industries Limited was held on July 20 in London. 
Mr. Neville Blond, C.M.G., O.B.E. (the chairman) 
presiding. 

The following is an extract from his circulated 


Statement: fhe +s! financial year has been a year 
of consolidate. and all your leading subsidiary 
companies have isvreascd their turnover -cun.der- 
ably. 


After charging depreciation and all other expenses, 
the profit of the Group before taxation amounts to 
£334,559. A comparable figure for last vear, after 
adjusting for pre-acquisition profits wa, £315,968. 
After a tax charge of £169,584 we have available for 
shareholders £164,975 as compared with £464,910. 
Your Directors recommend a Final Dividend of 15 
per cent., less tax, making 25 per cent. for the year 
—an overall increase of 5 per cent. 

During the past year your Directors have paid 
much attention to planning th growth of the sub- 
sidiary companies, which cover a wide range of textile 
products and are well known to the public under 
our branded names of “Emu,” “Sammy,” “Slimma” 
and “Activity.” The companies have great oppor- 
tunities for expansion and large sums have been 
spent on increased advertising and promotion. 

The outlook for the present trading year is favour- 
able; the level of trading is very encouraging and 
shows a marked increase on the equivalent period 
last year. Having regard to the excellent quality of 
our products “and the energetic and modern mer- 
chandising methods we adopt, I see no reason why 
the earning capacity of the Group should not con- 
tinue to increase as it has done in the past. 

The report was adopted. 





should turn out well as a part of the premises 
has been advantageously let on a long lease 
to Barclays Bank. The chairman, Mr. B. E. 
Greene, mentions that they have an unquoted in- 
vestment in a holding company which owns two 
engineering companies. These have made losses, 
but he advises that both have now been put on 
a sounder basis. This holding company has ac- 
quired a private concern engaged in industrial 
drawing and design, whose results are most en- 
couraging. The profit for the period before tax 
was £20,123; two interim dividends totalling 15 
per cent. have been paid on the smaller capital 
and a final of 5 per cent. is now proposed. The 
£1 ordinary shares were last.quoted at around 
48s. 9d. 


Investment Notes 


By CUSTOS 


U P to the eve of the Lloyd announcement 
the equity markets were quietly firm, the 
Financial Times index having recovered to 315 
from its low in the last account of 301. But there 
had been little volume of business to test prices. 
The new ‘budget’ did little to disturb the market 
equilibrium. It had been largely discounted and 
the absence of a dividend freeze was i cassuring. 
Only gilt-edged suffered badly from the 7 per 
cent. Bank rate—with War Loan down to 534 
and the ‘shorts’ in the doldrums. But some equi- 
ties were actually better, in particular the banks. 


Property Companies 

As the leading property developers have 
already secured their finance the shares were 
unaffected by Mr. Lloyd’s attempt to restrict 
credit in future. BRITISH LAND 5s. shares can 
be bought at 10s. (against a high of 13s.) to 
yield 44 per cent. on the forecast dividend 
of .9 per cent. This company has recently 
secured the backing of the Prudential Assur- 
ance, which is making available £34 million 
(secured by a 64 per cent. debenture) over 
the next five years and in addition has bought 
1,400,000 shares at 10s. 6d. Since the begin- 
ning of the year the company has invested 
nearly £1 million out of its own resources in 
shops, commercial properties and ground rents 
and in the completion of the purchase of Den- 
ham Studios. Its developments include a residen- 
tial area at St. Paul’s Cray and shops and offices 
in north London. Investors should come to no 
harm in following the lead of the Prudential in 
this company. LAW LAND made some promising 
purchases last year—including seventy-two shops 
in London, the Provinces and Scotland and 
81,000 sq. ft. of office accommodation in central 
London—and revenue should show a further rise 
this year. Next year a further increase should 
come from the completion of the shopping and 
business developments at Ellesmere Port; £1 
million has been raised by a recent debenture 
placing. On the forecast dividend of ‘at least’ 
84 per cent. the shares at 40s. 6d. yield 4.2 per 
cent.: they have been as high as 54s. 9d 


Hire-Purchase Finance Shares 

It will be a long time before the investing 
public is again caught by the lure of huge profits 
in hire-purchase finance. Those who bought MER- 
CANTILE CREDIT and LOMBARD at the height of 


.the 1959 boom saw over half their money go 


last year, while BOWMAKER has fallen nearly 50 
per cent. from the top this year. And now UNITED 
DOMINIONS TRUST has tumbled on the disclosure 
that profits have been nearly halved at £933,000 
after making an exceptional provision of 
£500,000 for bad debts. I confess I have been 
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wrong to expect UDT, the leader of the market, 
to escape the bad experience of the rest. Hag 
the worst now been seen? When Bowmaker 
passed its interim dividend recently it stated that 
its subsidiary, Midland Counties Motor Finance, 
which had made the huge losses, would be re- 
stored to profitability. But if it has lost the 
equivalent of its total equity dividend (nearly 
£750,000) it will surely take time for Bowmaker 
to be earning profits again. Even before making 
its ‘exceptional’ provision for bad debts UDT 
last year only earned about 2.4 per cent. on 


its Outstanding hire-purchase debt. It is signifi- 3 


cant that Mr. Gibson Jarvie has announced that 
UDT will no longer handle hire-purchase busi- 
ness on cars more than five years old. Clearly, 
the mad competitive rush to get business in the 
motor boom involved every company in heavy 
losses on customers defaulting on cars whose 
secondhand value dropped below the amount of 
the hire-purchase debt. Even after the huge falls 
in market values the shares of the finance com- 
panies still stand at a level of dividend and 
earnings yields which seem too low for the risks 
of this business. For example, UDT yields only 
3.7 per cent. on dividends and less on earnings 
after depreciation. Bowmaker is dividend-less, 
while Mercantile Credit and Lombard yield just 
over 5 per cent. on earnings and 4 per cent. and 
54 per cent. respectively on dividends For this 
reason some brokers have been advising a switch 
from the hire-purchase finance companies to the 
joint stock banks which have interests in hire- 
purchase finance but are not dependent upon its 
profitability. Banking at home is benefiting from 
high interest rates and the economies being 
secured by automation. Four of the five clearing 
banks have raised their interim dividends. 
MIDLAND shares, as a result of their recent rights 
issue, have fallen nearly 30 per cent. from their 
high and at 80s. return 3.7 per cent. LLoyDs, 
with the largest hire-purchase interests of the 
‘big five,’ yield only 3.3 per cent. at 65s. 6d.. hav- 
ing come down from 80s. 








COMPANY MEETING 





ENSTOCK TRUST 


THe 31st annual general meeting of Enstock Trust 
Limited was held on July 26 in London, Mr. G. R. S. 
Doyle (Chairman and Managing Director) presiding. 

The following is an extract from his circulated 
statement : 

The profit, after taxation, for the year to 
31st March, 1961, was £91,183 compared with 
£61,804 in the previous year. £46,070 has been added 
to Capital Reserve being surplus on ‘sale of Fixed 
Assets. 

Sales and orders received for the current year in 
respect of the Ayling Industries Group are in excess 
of those of the same period last year and, subject 
to unforeseen circumstances, we anticipate that the 


current year’s trading will result in profits no less 


satisfactory than those now placed before you. 

The holding in the Capital of the Klinger Manu- 
facturing Company has not altered appreciably dur- 
ing the year. Its policy of diversification of products 
has proved most beneficial. 

There was an improvement in income from invest- 
ments and the market value of total quoted invest- 
ments (including Klinger Manufacturing) exceeded 
that at 31st March, 1960, by approximately 
£106,000. 

Your Directors recommend the payment of a 
dividend of 15% for the year ended 31st March, 
1961, as against 12% in the previous year. 

The report was adopted. 
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Consuming Interest — 





Blinkered 


By LESLIE ADRIAN 


Each sunny summer 
about two million of us 
spend anything from 
four shillings to as many 
pounds in order to gaze 
at the world through 
darkly coloured glass. 

Optically speaking, 
most of that money is 
wasted. Or so I am 
assured by a leading 
London optician at Kay- 
ner’s of Dond Street, who 
has nothing to gain from killing his profitable 
sunglass trade. Normal eyes, in a temperate 
climate, do not need any help from the eyeglass 
industry in order to cope with the. rays of an 
English sun, unless those rays are reflected off 
snow, Water, the white pages of a book or the bon- 
net of a motor-car—a point made by Which? in 
the course of an expert article on this subject in 
their first issue. 

For most adults sun-specs are a harmless 
vanity, worn for reasons of glamour, disguise, 
status or habit (men do make passes at girls in 
dark glasses. And vice versa). But children should 
never wear sunglasses, unless deliberately advised 
to do so by an oculist. Sunglasses on a child are 
like corsets on a teenager. In both cases the pro- 











vision of artificial support prevents young 
muscles from strengthening themselves. A direc- 
tor of Rayner’s, who feels strongly about this, 
tells me that junior sun-specs are not stocked by 
any of the Rayner shops. 

It was reassuring to be told that very few of 
the sunglasses sold today (however cheap) are 
actually harmful to healthy aduit eyes. On the 
other hand, the majority of those sold for a few 
shillings by chemists, stationers and. seaside 
stalls are no more effective in sunlight than white 
glass lenses. 

Cheap sunglasses seldom carry brand names, 
except for the misappropriated name of Crookes 
—which by itself is meaningless. The original 
Crookes (Sir William, OM, FRS) never bothered 
to register the name of the protective glass which 
he invented, with the result that his name has 
been exploited by makers of coloured glass ever 
since. Genuine Crookes glass (made to Sir Wil- 
liam’s formula at the Chance-Pilkington Optical 
Works) carries the company’s name on a two- 
sided gold label, as well as on their warranty 
slip. But even the Chance-Crookes trade mark 
is not a complete guarantee that the lenses are 
optically plain, as Chance-Pilkington are glass 
makers, not Jens grinders. Only an optician can 
provide that assurance. 

But my optician, who is worldly enough to 
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know that most people will continue to spend 
more on sun-tan lotion than on sunglasses, told 
me of two on-the-spot tests for anonymous sun- 
specs bought casually over the counter. 

To test the neutrality of the lenses, gaze 
through one of them at an object in the middle 
distance (while holding the glasses at arm’s length 
and moving them slowly up and down and from 
side to side). If there is no apparent movement 
or distortion of the object, the lens is neutral and 
safe to wear. Test both lenses in this way, as in 
cheap glasses they will not necessarily be matched. 

To test the colour of the glass, lie the spectacles, 
lens side down, on a piece of white paper. This 
immediately reveals any variation in shade, which 
can be most tiring for the eyes. 

Unfortunately, there is no test for the protec- 
tive value of the glass itself (with anonymous 
glasses the only guarantee is that two-sided gold 
label). Exclusion of the sun’s harmful rays is not 
ensured by the darkness of the glass, or even by 
the metallic film of the mirror iens sun-specs. 

Nor is price necessarily any indication that the 
glasses will do their job. In the luxury class there 
are certain brand names which are a guarantee of 
quality (such as Polaroid, Zeiss, Raydan and Sun- 
bar). Yet, as Which? was able to show, sound 
sunglasses can be bought for a few shillings 
whereas others, costing four times as much, are 
merely ornamental (if that is the right word for 
some of those gaudy and misshapen frames). 

Sunglasses, for me, fall smack between that 
category of things which ought to be cheap and 
expendable, as they are bound to be lost (like 
umbrellas), and the things which it pays to pay 


for (such as shoes and saucepans). But I would 














After a long, 
hot innings 


That wasn’t a bad knock. Just another 
twelve runs, and we’re there. Two sixes? 
Well, you never know, with Albert 
batting. In a minute I'll get my pads off 
and find out the Test score. But there 
isn’t any hurry. I’m going to take my 
time over this first pint. I’ve been looking 
forward to it long enough, out there. 


Beer, 
it’s lovely! 


IS8ChP BY THK KARWEES' SOCIBTY, 42 PORTMAN SQUARE, LoNDOS UB 
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feel more tempted to opt for the luxury price- 
range if the cost of the glasses included a dust- 
proof case. But even the makers of glasses as 
Juxurious as Zeiss and Polaroid provide only an 
apology for a case, far from dustproof, and too 
soft to protect the lens surfaces. With plastic 
lenses, such as Polaroid, which have a magnetic 
attraction for dust particles, it is no surprise to 
find that by the end of the summer a fine cobweb 
of scratches has appeared. 

My nightmare (apart from losing the things 
altogether) is to crack one of the lenses in an ex- 
pensive pair. For 5s. I have discovered Boots will 
supply a substitute lens. If you are unlucky and 
break a pair of Polaroids, or some other exclusive 
make, the cost of replacement goes up to 14s. But 
this is still a great deal better than buying another 
complete pair—or getting spots before the eyes. 

* 

It’s always pleasing—and I wish it happened 
more often—to be able to congratulate someone 
who offers us something we all use at a reduced 
price without spending the earth on advertising 
to tell us that that’s what he is doing. After all, 
no matter what the manufacturers and adver- 
tising agencies say, we do pay for at least a large 
proportion of the advertising. J. Bibby and Sons, 
the soap people of Liverpool, brought out a new 
soap, ‘Coronet,’ last year and priced it at 7d. a 
bar, 3d. cheaper than its competitors! Bibby’s 
decided to put the soap on the market without 
adding a penny to the £24-3 million spent on 
advertising by other famous soap manufacturers 
last year. Each bar of ‘Coronet’ has an appeal to 
the buyer on the wrapper asking him to spread 
the good word instead of ‘paying extra for pub- 
licity.” I'm delighted to hear that Bibby’s are pro- 
ducing at the rate of 75,000 tablets a week. 

I'm a little disenchanted, however, to find that 
Bibby’s are now worried because their market 
researchers say that some housewives are not 
buying the 7d. bar in case the neighbours think 
they are using cheap soap. So Bibby’s are plan- 
ning not to emphasise the reduced price on the 
wrapper any longer. I was planning on giving 
‘Coronet’ a try, but, since there is really very little 
difference in effective washing between the soaps 
you find in most shops, I'm going to stick to 
Boots’ Cologne at 44d. a bar, bath size 9d., for 
everyday use. 
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Postscript .. . 


WHO, nowadays, buys 
Pommade Divine? Whose 
bantlings have it applied, 
now, to their bumps and 
bruises? There is a class 
and a generation to 
which it is, along with 
Fru-Grains and Gentle- 
men’s Relish, a part of 
childhood—a class and a 
generation the female 
moiety of which was as 
likely as not to be chris- 
tened Diana. Lady Diana, for one, has recalled 
Marderveen, ‘sovereign for bumps,’ in The Rain- 
bow Comes and Goes; and Diana Holman-Hunt 
remembered it, along with her camel-hair tooth- 
brush and a pot of bear’s grease, in the 1914 
bathroom in My Grandmothers and I. Strix has 
recorded, and in these very pages, that the young 
Peter Fleming’s first lapse into intellectual snob- 
bery was when, having just learned to read the 
label, he would swaggeringly address his small 
afflicted friends, to whose contusions the unguent 
was being applied, with, ‘Bet you don’t know 
what P’mard’veen’s real name is.’ 





Narrower still, and narrower, may the bounds 
of Marderveen be set, but I have found, just 
now, that it is made still—in Clerkenwell—and 
advertised in no less an organ than the Islington 
Gazette. Not having been brought up where 
every other daughter was a Diana, I had never 
heard of it, but my own expert on the manners 
and customs of the pre-war haute. bourgeoisie 
greeted it with glad cries and a down payment 
of three-and-sixpence. Disillusion, I am sad to 
say, Waited as ever upon rediscovery: ‘It used 
to smell of bananas,’ she sighed, ‘and now it’s 
cinnamon.’ 

* 


What prompts me to all this is Goodbye to 
the Bombay Bowler (Rupert Hart-Davis, 15s.), 
the latest and, alas, the last collection of the 
essays, signed by Strix but written by Peter 
Fleming, that once adorned these pages—the one 


‘Of course this isn’t the real Greece you are seeing.’ 
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of which that commemorates Marderveen being 
even more misleadingly entitled ‘Snibbo. 

Many may have done it since, and some of 
them not unknown in the Spectator, but I think 
that Peter Fleming must have been the first to 
get a First Class in Eng. Lit. and then go on to 
produce first-class eng. lit. From what I remem- 
ber of the Oxford of the time he may well have 
been the first male undergraduate -to read the 
subject. Beowulf did him little harm, as these 
ironic yet well-mannered, light yet never whim- 
sical urbanities demonstrate—and used to de- 
monstrate here more gracefully and yet more 
sharply than in the columns of more frequent 
but less distinguished public prints. The ci- 
devant, soi-disant Strix has pleased me so much, 
and especially in his pleasant pedantries over 
neoligisms like ‘top secret’ and asininities like 
‘crack regiment’ (are some crack regiments, I 
always wonder, cracker than others, and which is 
the crackest?), that I shall let him off lightly over 
his reference, in an especially agreeable essay, 
to ‘the Atheneum Club,’ observing merely that 
we don’t refer to this eminent essayist as having 
been educated at Christ Church College. 


* 


The enviable reputation of the Good Food 
Guide has been built up on the integrity and 
incorruptibility of its editor, Raymond Postgate: 
bribery will neither get your restaurant in, nor 
keep it out. Now, I see, someone is trying to 
make a quick buck: out of the Guide’s good 
name: a firm calling itself the Anglo-American 
Tourist Service Association Ltd. has been cir- 
cularising restaurants recommended in_ the 
Guide (without Postgate’s knowledge, I need 
hardly say), offering to reprint the entries ‘in the 
1961-2 edition of the unique, world-wide AATA 
Travel Guide “Key to the World” ’ at four to six 
guineas a time. This organisation, it seems to 
me, would do well to get for its own use a key 
to the international laws of copyright. Mean- 
while, I urge all restaurateurs who have been 
pestered in this way to send the evidence to 
Cassells Ltd., 35 Red Lion Square, WCI, who 
will pass it on to their solicitors. 


* 


There must be a good trade now in all sorts 
of aperitifs and short drinks. I have written here 
more than once about the success that has at- 
tended the introduction of the light, dry Cham- 
béry vermouths, and the wild-strawberry-flavoured 
Chambéryzette; Noilly-Prat have recently gone 
in for an Italian, as well as the French that had 
made them famous; and now the firm of 
Nassauer, noted mainly until now for its hocks, 
has introduced Riccadonna—well known in 
Italy and a good example of the rich, dark 
Italian vermouth that has a bitter finish behind 
the sweetness to make it appetising and not cloy- 
ing. It costs 18s. 6d. a litre bottle (there is also 
a very dry, pale version, a sort of Italian ‘French,’ 
at 17s. 6d.) and I like it with ice, a twist of 
Yemon and a squirt of soda—which is more or 
less what the Italians, for some reason, call an 
‘Americano.’ 

CYRIL RAY 
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Classified advertisements must be pre- 
paid 5s. per line, Line averages 40 
characters and spaces between words. 
Minimum 2 lines. Box numbers 
1s. extra. Classified Advertisement 
Department, The Spectator Litd., 
99 Gower Street, London, WC1. 
Telephone EUSton 2221 (5 lines). 





APPOINTMENTS VACANT 


BBC requires Producer (British) in its Pacific 
Service, — is . small production team 
creating spoken word programmes re : 
in Australia and New Zealand by both public 
service and commercial radio _ stations. 
Emphasis is on topicality, and output includes 
talks, magazine-programmes of sport and 
actuality, and discussions and interviews on 
current ideas. Candidates should have sound 
education, ability to handle wide range © 
ideas and people, lively appreciation of aspects 
of modern Britain interesting to the developing 
Commonwealth, knowledge or experience 
relevant to presentation of current opinion to 
Australia and New Zealand. Diction accept- 
able to overseas ears an advantage, Cali 
more important than experience. Salary £1380 
(possibly higher if qualifications exceptional) 
rising by five annual increments to £1780 p.a. 
max. Requests for application forms (enclosing 
addressed envelo; and quoting reference 
61.G.328 Spt) should reach Appointments 
Officer, Broadcasting House, London, W.1, 
within five days. 








‘INFORMATION ASSISTANT. Post offering 


scope to methodical person interested in classi- 
fying material about overseas aid programmes, 
and with ability to work same into news- 
releases. Starting salary about £600. Apply 
Oxfam, 17 Broad Street, Oxford, m 3 
envelopes ‘‘E.A. Personal.” 
MEDICAL SECRETARIES & RECEP- 
TIONISTS urgently required for Doctors and 
Hospitals. Permanent & Tem a“ M. & S. 
EN , E.C.4. CITy 





po 
AGENCY, 32 Queen Victoria St. 
731 





UNIVERSITY OF SYDNEY 


ASSOCIATE PROFESSOR IN 
ANCIENT HISTORY 


Applications are invited for the position 
of Associate Professor in Ancient History 
in the Department of History. 

The salary wilt be £A3,300 per annum, 
‘plus cost of living adjustments (at present 
£A42 -p.a.) and will be subject to deduc- 
tions under the State Supezannuation Act. 
Un Staff Members’ Housing 
Scheme, im cases approved by the 
University and its Bankers, married. men 


may be assisted by loans to purchase a 


use. ; 
Further particulars and information as to 
‘the method of application may be obtained 
from the Secretary, Association of Univer- 
sities of the British Commonwealth, 
Marlborough > Mall, London, 


. Applications close, in “Australia and Lon- 
don, on 7th September, 1961. 





UNIVERSITY OF QUEENSLAND 
UNIVERSITY COLLEGE OF 
TOWNSVILLE 


The University College of Townsville 
established in 1961 to provide first-year 
courses in a number of Faculties will be 
further developed in, 1962 when second- 
year courses will be offered in Arts, 
Science and Engineering. Additional 
academic positions have been established 
and the University invites applications for 
the positions shown below. ’ 
The salary ranges which will be subject 
to the addition of a northern allowance of 
£A30 p.a. are as follows: Senior Lecturer 
—£A2,520-70-£A2,.870° and  Lecturer— 
‘ £A1,830-70-£A2,330. . 
The successful applicants will be entitled 
. to-participate in the. benefits available to 
the academic staff of the University of 
Queensland which include F.S.S.U: type 
Superannuation, Housing __ Assistance, 
* Study Leave and Travel Grants. 
‘Senior Lecturer or Lecturer in History: 
Preference will be given to applicants 
' with-a postgraduate degree and overseas 
experience, The main fields concerned are 
European and/or British and/or Australian 
History. 
Lecturer in English Language and Litera- 
ture: Applicants should possess a good 
Honours Degree in English and should 
either hold a higher degree or be actively 
engaged in research work leading to a 
higher degree. Experience as a Uni- 
versity Teacher will be treated as an 
important qualification. 
Lecturer in Googeagiys Applicants 
should possess a good Honours Degree in 
Geography and should either hold a 
higher degree or be actively engaged in 
research leading to a higher degree. Lec- 
turing duties will cover both physical and 
economic aspects of Geography. 
Additional information on the conditions 
of appointment may be obtained from the 
Secretary, Association of Universities of 
the British Commonwealth, Marlborough 
House, Pall Mall, London, S.W.1. 
Applications close on 3hst August, 1969. 
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have been retained to advise on these following appointments 


MANAGING DIRECTOR 
for a City Merchanting Company 


which is a member of an expanding public group with diverse interests 
The Managing Director will be responsible for the profitable operation 
of the merchanting company which deals principally in the export of 
capital and consumer goods on a merchanting and agency basis. He 
will be Te to develop existing business and to stimulate the 
activities of his staff in this direction. He will be expected to introduce 
and exploit new trade, with special emphasis on machinery, equipment 
and durable consumer goods for recently industrialised countries, and 
must therefore already have experience at director level in a mer- 
chanting company and be able to provide evidence of extensive 
business contacts. The preferred age is 40 to 50. 

An initial contract will be negotiated for a period of years at a 
remuneration of £5,000 or more per annum. Please send brief details 
in confidence to W. F. Younger quoting reference Z.4729. 


FINANCIAL ADVISER Director Designate 


for a British public company with head office in the West End of 
London. An active policy of product diversification and of acquisition 
over the last five years hes increased annual profit consistently from 
£250,000 to almost £700,000. 


The Financial Adviser will control the company’s accounting function 
which is at present being reorganised to meet the needs of the com- 
pany’s growth; he will undertake financial investigations of prepesed 
new projects, and will advise on financial aspects of policy. The 
retirement of some existing directors in about three years will provide 
an opportunity for board appointment. 

Initial salary £4,000 to £5,000. 

Several years’ experience of advising managements on financial matters 
is essential, and must have included experience of investigations, 
Experience of raising capital or experience in a financial organisation 
would be valuable. Chartered accountant qualification is essential, 
and age range is 33 to 45. Please send brief details in confidence to 
W. F. Younger quoting reference Z.4728. 


In no circumstances will a candidate's identity be disclosed to our client 
unless he gives permission after a confidential interview at which he will be 
given full details of the appointment, 
MANAGEMENT SELECTION LIMITED 
17 Stratton Street, London, W.1. 




















NOTTINGHAM TRAINING COLLEGE | cecRETARY required by Industrial Rela- 

for Teachers tions Officer of Industrial group at their west 

Required in January, 1962, a Senior es py pe gt od — = tL | MY 

Lecturer in Divinity, who will also be hand typing speeds 120)e3 acd the ability to 

. » College Chaplain. deal competently with confidential secretarial 

Salary is Pelham Scale for Senior Lec- duties, An interest in industrial relations work 

turers (at present £1,370-£1,600 | p.a.) would be welcomed. Hours 8.45-5 p.m. No 

‘orms of application may be obtained Saturdays. Luncheon vouchers. Commencing 

from. the Principal, Nottingham Training salary £650-£700 per annum. Reviewed annu- 
College, Clifton, Nottingham, to be ally. Please write to Box 8004. 


returned by 24th August, 1961. 








LIGHTHOUSE KEEPERS TAKEN OFF AFTER FIRE 


PORT ST. MARY & PORT ERIN, ISLE OF MAN. At 11.10 on the morning of 23rd 
December 1960, the honorary secretary at Port St. Mary was informed that fire had broken 
out on the Chickens Rock Lighthouse. The life-boat R. A. pee f Cubbin No. 2 was 
launched at 11.40 at half tide in rough seas. It was impossible to come within a 
hundred ay of the lighthouse. With difficulty, the first keeper was hauled aboard by 
breeches-buoy. Conditions prevented further rescue. The coxswain asked the Port Erin 
life-boat Matthew Simpson to stand by the lighthouse and, after landing the rescued man 
at 1.45, returned at 3.6. Both stood by until 6.14, when the Port St. Mary life-boat went 
alongside the lighthouse la and took off the two remaining men, 
An Isle of Man both very exhausted and suffering from burns. The life-boats reached 
Coxswain their stations at 7.10 and 7.20. : 
This is another true story of the Life-boat Service—typical of the work 
that is going on day and night, year in, year out. 
The Royal National Life-Boat Institution is supported wholly by 
voluntary contributions. 


YOU CAN HELP. SEND YOUR CONTRIBUTION TO:— 


ROYAL NATIONAL LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION 
42 GROSVENOR GARDENS, LONDON, S.W.1. 


R.N.L.I. 











APPOINTMENTS VACANT—contd. 


UNIVERSITY OF CANTERBURY 
New Zealand 


LECTURER IN EDUCATION 


Applications are invited for the above- 
mentioned position. Applicants should 
have. a good background and training in 
history, with a developed interest in the 
historical and philosophical aspects of edu- 
cation. Experience in historical research 
would be an added recommendation. It is 
probable that the appointee will be re- 
quired to undertake some teaching out- 
side the boundaries of his own specialty 
and it is highly desirable, though not 
mandatory, that he should hold a pro- 
fessional qualification in teaching. 
The salary will be at the rate of £1,250 per 
annum, rising to £1,700 per annum. Com- 
mencing salary will be in accordance with 
qualifications and experience. 
Approved fares to Christchurch will be 
allowed for the appointee, his wife and 
children. In addition actual removal ex- 
penses will be allowed within specified 





its. 
Further particulars and information as to 
the method of application should be ob- 
tained from the Secretary, Association of 
Universities of the British Commonwealth, 
Marlborough om te Mall, London, 


Applications close, in New Zealand and 
London, on 31st August, 1961. 


UNIVERSITY OF AUCKLAND 
w Zealand 


LECTURESHIP IN GERMAN 


Applications are invited for the above- 
mentioned post from candidates able. to 
teach German language and literature up 
to M.A, _Honours standard. Adequate 
opportunities and facilities for research 
are available. 
The salary scale for the ggatice is £1,250 
per annum rising to £1,700; commencing 
salary within this scale will be determined 
according to qualifications and experience. 
An allowance is made towards travelling 
_ _ expenses. 
Further particulars and information as to 
the method of application may be obtained 
from the wor: Association of Uni- 
versities of the itish Commonwealth, 
Marlborough tote aa Mall, London, 


Applications close in New Zealand and 
London on Ist September, 1961. 








PERSONAL 


ANTI-UGLY TORYISM—Read  Crossbo 
12s, 6d. p.a. 25s. 2 years. Bow Group, ¢ 
Berners Street, W.1. ; : 
CANCER PATIENT 1917. Young girl (is 
condition gravé, but spirit brave and chee 
ful. towards those in her ward. Her chi. 
sures are ag .Oia 4 costl: 
ease can you p jewellery glad 
utilised, National Society for Cancer Relic 
47 Victoria Street, London, S.W.1. 
EXCHANGE your views y share your i: 
terests through THE NATIONAL FRIENI 
SHIP EXCHANGE—a reliable, responsib 
and reputable medium for the promotion « 
friendships throughout Great. Britain. S.A.) 
for interesting —_ to -Administrato 
N.F.E., 1 Pages Close, Stowmarket, Suffolk. 
FRIENDLY FOLK ASSOCIATION, Torque 
(Est. 1943). Members everywhere. Hobt 
Exchanges, Stamps, Photography, Booklover 
Tapesponding, Pen-friends (100 countries). 


Great Oaks from ‘ACORNS’ grow. 


It would surprise us as much as existin 
subscribers to 
‘ACORN’ 
if, after giving this established monthly i: 
vestment newsletter a fair trial, you do not fin 
your ital increasing in value to an exte: 
out of all proportion to the cost of the annu: 


“ab. serpicn. 

A year's supply of ‘ACORN’ newsletters cos 
R £2 (£3 Airmail), 
and is an investment of the highest calib: 
WARRENT, CAMERON & CO. LTD. 

'- 79 Bishopsgate, London, E.C.2. 
Publishers of ‘Pounds, Shillings and Sense 
5/+ Post Free. 

GRUNDIG Stenorette/Memorette/7in. Tap 
types. Prompt, Accur. serv. PRI 3715 (aftns 
KINSEY REPORT on the Human Female a: 
the Human Male sent on by post. Write or c: 
for our free Price List and Literature o 
Family Pugneing + urtas. 34 Wardour Stree 
London,.W.1. D.X. 


NUDES OF JEAN STRAKER, 60 plates, | 
in. x 8} in., text in English. French and Ge 
man, £2 4s. 6d. (or leaflet 6d.) Visual Ar 
Club, 12 Soho Square, London. 

POEMS WANTED, Send with stamped envy 
lope. Citizen Books ¢S), 20 Alexandra S&S: 
Southend, Essex. 


PRINTING AT LESS COST by Offset Lith 
Text in print-style type. Iustrations and a 
work copied. Books, brochures, catalogue 
leaflets, etc. Susan Tully Ltd., 9 Blenheim Si 


Continued Overleaf 
































| DAVIES INVESTMENTS LTD.} 


PRIVATE BANKERS 
Gross Assets excee exceed £2,500,000 


) Are paying 74% pa p.a. interest on 
) deposits for the eighth year in 
succession, with extra 4% added 
) 


4 
{ 
( 
; 


annually on each £500 unit. 
Details and Audited Balance Sheet from 
ames ok Dept. SR., Davies Investments L-a. 2 
DANES INN HOUSE, 265 STRAND LONDON, WC) 














PERSONAL— contd. 


‘SPECTATOR’ ~ POSTAL SUBSCRIBERS 
changing their address should send their new 
address to the Subscription Manager by the 
first post on the Monday of the week affected. 


STELLA FISHER BUREAU invies applica- 
tions from men and women for every grade of 
office employment. Please call 436 Strand, 
W.C.2 (almost facing Charing Cross Station). 
TEM 6644. 


THE HIGH HILL BOOKSHOP is now at No. 

6 Hampstead High Street (6 doors below old 

oy with more.space and books. Approx. 
250 paperback titles in stock. HAM 2218. 


YOU CAN SPEAK Italian effortiessly in 3 
months. Details: Setogni, WEL 6655. 


YOUR FURS cost 
suffering. 


£175 MUST BE WON in ‘easy “Quiz Competi- 
tion. Send for FREE Entry Form—plus Free 
“Know-How Guide to Writing Success.’’ No 
Sales—No Fees training. Free ‘‘Writer’’ sub- 
re = two free writing encyclopaedias. 
B.A. School of Successful Writing Ltd., 124 
New Bond Street, London, W.1. 


TOO MUCH. 





EXHIBITIONS AND LECTURES 


AGNEW GALLERY, 43, “Old Bond Street, 
W.1. Old Masters at under £200. 9.30 to 5.30 
Monday to I Friday. 

ARTISTS OF FAME AND PROMISE at the 
LEICESTER — Leicester Square, 
10-5.30, Sats. 


BRIGHTON ROYAL “PAVILION. Regency 
Exhibition. State and Private Apartments fully 
furnished. Original furniture from Buckingham 
Palace. Unpublished letter of Geo. IV. Dol- 
phin Furniture from the Admiralty. Relics and 
Memorial Objects of the Princess Charlotte. 
Open 10 to 8 daily including Sundays. 


MARLBOROUGH, 39 Old Bond St., W.1. 
pote _ “SOME ASPECTS OF 20TH 
CENTUR ART.”’ Dubuffet, Gris, Klee, 
Leger, AR Pollock de Stael, Moore, etc. 
Adm. free. Daily 10-5. Sats. 10-12. 2 
JEAN STRAKER’S Photo Nudes, the Un- 
glamorous truth, 5/-. Visual Arts, 12 Soho Sa. 
IVEAGH BEQUEST 
Kenwood. 


Exhibitions: Paintings and drawings by 
GEORGE ROMNEY, 1734-1802. 


Until September. Admission free. 
Weekdays 10-7. Sundays 2-7. 


210 bus from Archway or Golders Green 
Stations. 


MARLBOROUGH, 17/18 Old Bond. St., W.1. 
At the NEW LONDON GALLERY (HYD 
6195). HENRY MOORE STONE AND WOOD 
CARVINGS. In aid of RAF Benevolent Fund. 
Adm. 2s. 6d., students Is. Daily 10-5. Sats. 
10-12. Until August ith. 


FAMILY 
PLANNING 


FREE Postal Semice 


0 
BO Write for free booklet ex- 
plaining all modern methods of Family 
Planning. Full details sent under plain 
cover by return of post. 


PREMIER LABORATORIES 


(Box 98) 333 Grays Inn Rd., London, W.C.! 


Please send your free booklet under plain cover 





THEATRES 


THE SPECTATOR, 


EDUCATIONAL—contd. 








The Lord Chamberlain 
Regrets... 


the new revue going to the 
SAVILLE THEATRE 
23 August Book now 





TELEVISION DEBATES 


ATV’s ‘FORUM,’ Sunday 30th July. Motion: 
‘Radicalism, not Socialism, is the road to 
power for the Left.’ Main Speakers: Derek 
Mirfin and W. E. J. McCarthy. Why not join 
the audience and take part yourself in live 
Rew Park N Be at the studio, 98 Highbury 
lew Park N.S, by | p.m. 


INVESTMENTS 


Ist & 2nd MORTGAGES—Early decisions. 
Climax Ltd., 282 Kensington High Si. 
WES 0819. 


43% INTEREST (tax paid). Invest in a Society 
devoted only to assist owner-occupiers through 
The New Homes Building Society, East 
Twickenham, Middlesex, Dept. S. Chairman, 
Anthony Marlow, M.P. 


EDUCATIONAL 


CREATIVE LEARNING. 4-day courses from 
July 3ist to September 7th. Mondays to Thurs- 
days inclusive. 9 a.m. to 6 p.m. Four guineas. 
Elements of Communication. Mechanics of 
Control. Emotional Tone Scale. Attention 
Exercises. Four teachers—parents—all who are 
working with young people. Further particu- 
a The Registrar, 37 Fitzroy Street, London, 
m2 


EXPERT POSTAL TUITION for Examina- 
tions—University, Law, Accountancy, Costing, 
Secretarial, Civil Service, Management, Export, 
Commercial, General Cert. of Education, etc. 
Many (non-exam.) courses in business subjects. 
Write for free prospectus and/or advice men- 
tioning exam. or subject in which interested 
to Metropolitan College, G.40, St. Albans, or 
call 30 Queen Victoria Street, E.C.4. Est. 1910. 





OXFORD & COUNTY SECRETARIAL 

COLLEGE, Comprehensive Secretarial Train- 

ing, including Shorthand, Typewriting & Book- 

keeping. Vacancies in the course commencing 

17th January, 1962. For gy me and 

oo ig apply The Secretary, 34 St. Giles, 
xtor 


POSTAL TUITION for G.C. E., London Univ. 
B.A., B.Sc., B.Sc.Econ., LL.B., 'B. D., Degrees, 
Diplomas. ‘Also tor Law, Professional Exam- 
inations. Prospectus: E. Shaw Fletcher, 

.E., LL.B., Director of Studies, Dept. 
B.92, Wolsey Hall, Oxford. Est. 1894.) 


ST. DAVID’S COLLEGE, 
LAMPETER, 
Cardiganshire 


The 135th session opens 13 Oct., 1961. 
St. David's is a residential university 
College which grants the degrees of B.D. 
and B.A. (Arts) under Roya! Charters, 
with Honours and General Degree 
Courses. Full university entrance require- 
ments are necessary, and details may be 
obtained from the Principal. Applications 
are now being accepted for 1961-62 and 
1962-63. Students are eligible for all State 
and L.E.A. scholarships and grants. 


SUMMER SCHOOLS 


SCIENTISTS and scholars of miany nations 
lecture in Esperanto in the International Sum- 
mer University. British Esperanto Association, 
140 Holland Park Avenue, W.11. 





LITERARY 


YOUR PEN can pay for your holiday. The 
LSJ can show you how. Acquir® the protes- 
sional touch—you can always make money by 
writing. Free advice and book from: LON- 
DON SCHOOL OF JOURNALISM (S.P.), 
19 Hertford Street, W.1. GRO 8250. 

CASH PRIZES™IN JULY Story Competition. 
Free entry form and helpful booklet ‘from 
British Institute of Fiction-Writing Science 
Ltd., 72 Fleet Street, London, ’ 

FOR ALL Literary Translations consult The 
English Translation Agéncy, 20 Notting Hill 
Gate, W.11. PARk 3282. 





Healers 





of the Mind 





An inquiry—specially 
conducted for The Sunday 
Times—into the complex 
and controversial 


subject of 








PSYCHOTHERAPY 








The first report in this 
important series will be 
published this weekend 


in the 


SUNDAY TIMES 








JULY 28. 196! 





INVEST IN 
MORTGAGE LOANS 


SAFETY SECURITY 
STABILITY 
EASY WITHDRAWALS 
An investment difficult to equal 
1% in each Write for full details and 
unit of £500 brochure TS10 to 
MORTGAGE LOANS LIMITED 


79, Piccadilly, MANCHESTER, | 


INTEREST 


Pius Bonus of 

















LITERAR Y—contd. 


POEMS WANT ED. Send with s.a.e. ». Arcadion 
Agency, _Egremont, Cumberland. 


POSTAL TUITION for G.C.E., London Univ, ; 
B.A., B.Sc., B.Sc.Econ., LL.B., B.D., Degrees, 1 
Diplomas. Also for Law, Professional Exam. © 
inations. Prospectus: E. W. Shaw Fletcher, | 
C.B.E., LL.B., Director of Studies, 
B.92, Wolsey Hall, Oxford. (Est. 1894.) 


WANTED PRIVATELY. —Manuscripts, Auto. 
graph letters and similar items. Wide range of 
interests covering all periods to the p 

day and including all well-known figures. Full 
details confidential. Box No. 8129. 


WRITE FOR PROFIT with the Premier 
School of Journalism (Founded 1919), §3 
Fleet Street, London, E.C.4. If you haven't 
earned your fees by the time you’ve completed 
the course you get your money back. Write 
for free copy of *‘You IN Print,”’ and terms 
of Special Guarantee. 


WRITE FOR PROFIT.—Send today for im 
teresting free booklet.—The Regent Institute 
(Dept. 85G), Palace Gate, London, W.8. 


SECRETARIAL SERVICES 


ACCUR. TYPING, 2/6 1,000, carbs: 6d. Jen- 
ning, 55 Brockman Rd., Folkestone, Kent, 
MANUSCRIPTS, Reports, Fheses typed. Pat 
Johnson, 12 Bournemouth Road, S.W.19, 
MOU 6136 

MSS. TYPED, 2s. 6d. 1,000 words, 6d. cate 
bon.—Jarman, 59 Dalmeny Rd., Wallington, 
Surrey. Tel.: Wallington 2496. 


SHOPPING BY POST 


EX GOVT, £20 value for 
14 days’ free trial. CHARLES 
Saltmarket, Glasgow. Phone 


BINOCULARS, 
£7 15s. Perfect, 
FRANK LTD., 
BELL 2106. 


PURE SILK PYJAMAS 85/-. Post 1/6, 
Gentlemen’s luxurious quality. Blue, Green, 
Rose, Black, Cream. 38” to 48” Chest. Patts, 
from Austin Smith, 33 Berkeley St.. W.1. 
ROSEMOYNE IRISH LINENS, Damask 
Tablecioths, Luncheon Sets. Afternoon Tea- 
cloths, Towels, Suitings, Bed, Dress. Church 
Linens, Handkerchiefs, Catalogue from: 
ROSEMOYNE IRISH LINENS 
9 Donegall Square South, Belfast | 
NORTHERN IRELAND 

SEA ISLAND POPLIN SHIRTS to measure, 
from 38s. 6d. Patts., size chart, from Holroyd 
and Cooper, 34 Spring Gardens, Manchester 2. 
SHIRTS TO MEASURE from 30/-, Wide 
choice of patterns from A. U. Garstang Ltd., 
2 Corporation Street, Blackburn. 


WINES 
JOHN PETER, Old “Amontillado Sherry. A 
light Amontillado with less dry finish. Mellow 
and pleasing for all occasions, 18/- a bottle. 
Obtainable from Harrods, London. 


ACCOMMODATION 


BLOOMSBURY. On Square. Two-roomed fur- 
nished Flat, share bathroom, 34 gns. Profes- 
sional woman preferred. Box No. 7988. 
MAINLY YOUNG professional people con- 
sult us. The right person for the right flat. 
Separate flats too. Infinite care. Share-a-Flat 
Ltd., 175 Piccadilly, W.1. HYD 2545 (24 
hours). 

QUIET ROOM, Regency Square, 
Fitted Basin. £3/7/6. Box No. 8000. 


W.C.1. 


HOTELS 
FRENCH RIVIERA. Hotel Pension. ‘Les 
Orangers,’ 16 Rue Des Lilas, Nice. Full 
Board, £1/9/-. B. and B. and evening meal, 
£1/13/-. All in. Garden Parking free. English 
Spoken. Open all year. 
THE MOST DEPENDABLE GUIDE to good 
eating in Gt. Britain is the new edition of 
THE GOOD FOOD GUIDE, 1961/62, edited 
by Raymond. Postgate from recommendations 
by Good Food poy members, published by 
Cassell, 7s. 6d., from all booksellers, *Postgate 
is incorruptible. It is now possible to go round 
Britain on his back,’ John Freeman, ‘New 
Statesman.”’ 
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